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INTRODUCTION. 

It has been no flight aggravation of our 
difficulty and refponfibility in making thefe 
Selections from Bacon — but a difficulty 
common to nearly all of the feries — that the 

' Thoughts that breathe and words that burn ' 

multiplied upon us as we went on reviving 
many years offtudy of this fupreme Thinker 
and Writer. The fimple truth-offacl is 
that ours has been Sydney Smith's Dame 
Partington's tajk of trying to put the 
Atlantic Ocean into her pail. The 
Atlantic Ocean beat her, and I willingly 
confefs to like defeat in my endeavour to 
reprefent fo fplendid an intellect and fo in- 
comparable a ftylift by the prefent volume. 
Nevertbelefsyfo far as they go, our f elections 
are representative, and certes verify our 
title-page. But it were an eafy as delight- 
ful fervice of love to gather half-a-fcore of 
Jimilar volumes of identical quality. 

One cautionary obfervation I may be 
permitted to make, viz., that a reader of 
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Bacon muft be prepared for a demand on 
the moft ftrenuous intellectual effort of 
which he is capable if he would fcale the 
heights, or plumb the depths, or explore the 
vaft reaches of the thinking herein Jet before 
him. Unlefs there are meditative paufes for 
reflection and maftery, much will be loft. 
Another diftinclive charaeleriftic is the 
ineftimably perfect literary workman/hip. 
Here is no mere artifan of words, but an 
artift of cunningeft faculty . This is obferv- 
able in even the bits of hiftorical narra- 
tive that will be found in our little book, 
and may well read a leffon to prefent-day 
Jlatternnefs andflovenlinefs ofEnglijb. Thefe 
two elements unite to lift a reader up ; for 
there is no /peaking down to him in all the 
pages of Bacon if he be unwilling to be 
lifted up. 

I have of fet purpofe chofen a conjider- 

able number of the /elections from the 

hiftorical and narrative writings of Bacon, 

e.g., I could not hefttate to give in full his 

judgment and eftimate of £>ueen Elizabeth. 

The judgment and eftimate offuch a man of 

fuch a woman is what ought to be known 

univerfally as corrective of jaundiced or 

Jh allow mifeftimates that are current. 

Nor are his judgments and eftimates of the 



ancients oflejfer value, e.g., it is inftruclive 
to weigh the things that Bacon felecls in 
proof of the JurpaJJing greatnefs of 
Alexander the Great — not mere exploits 
or victories, but criteria of his intellect. 
Similarly, even minor names grow luftrous 
in his marvellous phrafing — much as a poor 
fcrap of broken glafs under the fun's rays 
fparkles on the brown earth as though it 
were a diamond. I do not think that a 
Jingle quotation in this fender book is with- 
out diftinclion of fome Baconian kind. 
Even the briefejl has been deliberatively 
chofen. 

I have not drawn very largely on the 
immortal ' Ejjays.' Whoever has any books 
at all, or at leaf anything of Bacon, has 
thefe ' EJJfays.' I the more readily, there- 
fore, limited myfelf to three complete EJJfays 
and a few 'pearls} not * at random f rung.' 
The Confession of Faith / felt muft go 
in unmutilated at all hazards. 

Our extracts are mainly from what his 
ultimate editor, James Spedding, has 
defignated his ' Literary Works' His 
Philosophical and Legal writings had 
to be almoft wholly jhut out for the prefent. 
Never thelefs fpace has been made for a few 
choice things from them. It is dif appointing 
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that in relation to his ' legal ' treatifes and 
'advices' his 'plan' and 'platform* of 
fervice to be rendered by the profejjion 
remain unfulfilled. For myfelf his legal 
writings, as much as bis philosophical, reveal 
the wonder of riches of bis mind. Coke 
was a mere pettifogger be fide him, and knew 
it. So, too, his great s Speeches ' — wherein 
he fo won the praife of ' rare Ben ' — and 
his abundant ' Letters ' have been reluctantly 
all but put afide. The reader of his 
flighteft Letter who takes time to ponder 
will be ftruck and rewarded by pondering 
the thought and the finenefs of workmanjbip 
lavijbed on it. Specially let the charming 
Epifiles-dedicatory be ftudied. 

My text has been throughout Spedding, 
Ellis and Heath's monumental edition of 
the Works. 

Itfeems expedient to remind readers that 
the following book removed finally from 
Bacon the long mis-ajjigned and mif- 
underftood and malignantly ufed l Chriftian 
Paradoxes ' — ' Lord Bacon not the Author 
of « The Chriftian Paradoxes," being 
a reprint of " Memorials of Godlinefs and 
Chriftianity," by Herbert Palmer, B.D., 
with Introduelion, Memoir and Notes' 
1865 {pp. viii., 126). Finally, I cannot 



help exprejjing myfenfe of the diferedit due 
to our literature by the continuous quotation 
of Pope's perverfe couplet on the great if 
human Chancellor, as though it were true, 
whereas it was out and out falfe. The 
wrong is the more inexcufable inafmuch as 
Spends 'Anecdotes' revealed that Pope 

" ' not believe his own couplet ; only it w 
too /mart and good a thing to be fupprejfed. 
May our Baconiana fend feme eletl fouls 

'o his entire Works! 

ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 
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hearers, befides a feemlinefs of fpeech 
and countenance. (Ibid.) 

3. To ufe many circumflances ere 
you come to the matter is wearifome, 
and to ufe none at all is but blunt. 
(Ibid.) 

4. Bafhfulnefs is a great hindrance to 
a man, both of uttering his conceit and 
underftanding what is propounded unto 
him ; wherefore it is good to prefs him- 
felf forward with difcretion, both in 
fpeech and company of the better fort. 
(Ibid.) 

r 

ADVERSITY. 

The virtue of Profperity is temper- 
ance; the virtue of Adverfity is fortitude, 
which in morals is the more heroic al 
virtue. Profperity is the bleffing of 
the Old Teftament; Adverfity is the 
bleffing of the New, which carrieth the 
greater benediction and the clearer 
revelation of God's favour. Yet even 
in the Old Teftament, if you liften to 
David's harp, you flill hear as many 
hearfe-like airs as carols ; and the pencil 
of the Holy Ghoft hath laboured more 
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and Words that Burn. 9 

in defcribing the afHi&ions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon. Profperity 
is not without many fears and diftates ; 
and Adverfity is not without comforts 
and hopes. (EJfays 9 1625, v.) 

r 

ANGER. 

To feek to extinguiih Anger utterly 
is but a bravery of the Stoics. We have 
better oracles: 'Be angry but fin not. 
Let not the fun go down upon your 
anger/ (EJays, i6t$,\vii.) 

r 

APOPH7UEGMS. 

Apophthegms ferve not for pleafure 
only and ornament, but alfo for a&ion 
and bufinefs ; being, as one called them, 
mucrones verborum—- Speeches with a point 
or edge, whereby knots in bufinefs are 
pierced and fevered. And as former 
occafions are continually recurring, that 
which ferved once will often ferve again, 
either produced as a man's own or cited 
as of ancient authority. Nor can there 
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done well to have built his alms-houfe 
before he made his knights.' {Ibid.) 

2. Bifliop Latimer faid in a fermon at 
Court, ' That he heard great fpeech that 
the King was poor, and many ways were 
propounded to make him rich : for his 
part, he had thought of one way, which 
was, that they fliould help the King to 
fome good office, for all his officers were 
rich.' (Ibid.) 

3. Sir Thomas More had only 
daughters at the firft, and his wife did 
ever pray for a boy. At laft he had a 
boy, which after, at man's years, proved 
Ample. Sir Thomas faid to his wife : 
' Thou prayedft fo long for a boy that 
he will be a boy as long as he lives.' 
(Ibid.) 

4. Jack Ruberts was defircd by his 
tailor, when the reckoning grew fome- 
what high, to have a bill of his hand. 
Ruberts faid : * I am content, but you 
mult let no man know it.' When the 
tailor brought him the bill, he tore it as 
in choler, and faid to him : ' You ufe 
me not well ; you promifed me nobody 
fhould know it, and here you have put 
on, Be it known unto all men by thefe 
prefents.' (Ibid.) 



5* There was a foldier that vaunted 
before Julius Caefar of hurts he had 
received in his face. Julius Caefar, 
knowing him to be a coward, told him : 
* You were beft take heed, next time 
you run away,howyou look back.' {Ibid,) 

6. In Flanders, by accident, a Flemifh 
tiler fell from the top of a houfe upon a 
Spaniard and killed him, though he 
efcaped himfelf. The next of the blood 
profecuted his death with great violence 
againft the tiler. And when he was 
offered pecuniary recompenfe, nothing 
would ferve him but lex talionis. Where- 
upon the judge faid to him, 'That if 
he did urge that kind of fentence, it 
mull be that he fhould go up to the top 
of the houfe, and thence fall down upon 
the tiler.' (Ibid,) 

7. In Chancery, one time, when the 
counfel of the parties fet forth the 
boundaries of the land in queftion by 
the plot, and the counfel of one part 
faid, ' We lie on this fide, my lord/ and 
the counfel of the other part faid, ' We 
lie on this fide/ the Lord Chancellor 
Hatton flood up and faid : * If you tie 
on both fides, whom will you have me 
to believe f (Ibid,) 
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8. Sir Nicholas Bacon being Keeper 
of the Seal, when Queen Elizabeth, on 
Progrefs, came to his houfe at Redgrave 
and faid to him, ' My lord, what a little 
houfe have you gotten !' faid, ' Madam, 
my houfe is fmall, but it is you that 
have made me too great for my houfe/ 
{Ibid.) 

9. There was a gentleman that came 
to the tilt all in orange-tawny, and ran 
very ill. The next day he came all in 
green, and ran worfe. There was one 
of the lookers-on afked another, ' What's 
the reafon that this gentleman changeth 
his colours ?' The other anfwered : 
' Sure, becaufe it may be reported that 
the gentleman in green ran worfe than 
the gentleman in the orange- tawny.' 
(Ibid.) 

10. Henry Noel would fay, 'That 
courtiers were like fading-days : they 
were next the holy-days, but in them- 
felves they were the moft meagre days of 
the week.' (Ibid.) 

11. Whitehead, a grave divine, was 
much eftecmed by Queen Elizabeth, but 
not preferred, becaufe he was againft 
the government of Bifliops. He was of 
a blind ftoical nature. He came one 




day to the Queen, and the Queen hap- 
pened to fay to him : ' I like thee the I 
better, Whitehead, becaufe thou liveft 
unmarried. 9 He anfwered again : 'In 
truth, Madam, I like you the more for 
the fame caufe.' {Ibid.) 

12. There was a gentleman fell very 
fick, and a friend of his faid to him : 
' Surely you are in danger ; I pray, fend 
for a phyfician.' But the iick man an- 
fwered : * It is no matter ; for if I die, 
I will die at leifure.' (Ibid.) 

13. His Majefty [James I.], in his 
anfwer to the book of the Cardinal of 
Evereux (who had, in a grave argument 
of divinity, fprinkled many witty orna- 
ments of poefy and humanity), faid : 
' That thefe flowers were like blue and 
yellow and red flowers in the corn, 
which make a pleafant (how to thofe 
that look on, but they hurt the corn. 9 
(Re/u/citatio, 166 1.) 

r 

JPT SAYINGS. 

1. The nature of everything is beft 
coniidered in the feed, (Co/ours of 
Good and Evil.) 
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2. When things are at the period 
[ » end] of ill they turn again. (Ibid,) 

3. That which it is good to be rid of 
is evil ; that which it is evil to be rid 
of is good. (Ibid.) 

4. I had rather know than be known. 
(Formularies and Elegancies.) 

5. An inftrument in tuning. (Ibid.) 

6. A youth fet will never be higher. 
(Ibid.) 

7. As ambiguous as oracles. (Ibid.) 

8. No wife fpeech, though eafy and 
valuable. (Ibid.) 

9. He lighteth well [of one that con- 
cludes his fpeech well! (Ibid.) 

10. Ceremonies and green ruflies are 
for (bangers. (Ibid.) 

11. That which is forced is not 
forcible. (Ibid.) 

12. I contemn few men, but moil 
things. (Ibid.) 

13. Nothing is impoffible to a willing 
heart. (Ibid.) 

14. He goes far that never turneth. 
(Ibid.) 

15. He that never climbs never falls. 
(Ibid.) 

16. Better is the laft fmile than the 
firft laughter. (Ibid.) 
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17. Early rifing hafteneth not the 
morning. (Ibid.) 

18. Make not two forrows of one. 
(Ibid.) 

19. Such thoughts I would exile into 
my dreams. (Ibid.) 

20. Pioneer in the name of Truth. 
(Ibid.) 

21. A noxe teipfum — a chiding or 
difgrace. (Ibid.) 

22. Thole are great with you that 
are great by you. (Ibid.) 

23. In actions as in ways the neareft 
be fouleft. (Ibid.) 

24. The eye is the gate of the affec- 
tions, but the ear of the underftanding. 
(Ibid.) 

r 

OF J THE ISM. 

I had rather believe all the fables in 
the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this univerfal frame 
is without a mind. And therefore God 
never wrought miracle to convince 
atheifm, becaufe His ordinary works 
convince it. It is true that a little 
philofophy inclineth man's mind to 
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atheifm % but depth in philofophy 
bringeth men's minds about to religion. 
For while the mind of man looketh upon 
fecond caufes fcattered, it may fome- 
times reft in them, and go no further ; 
but when it beholdeth the chain of* 
them, confederate and linked together, 
it muft needs fly to Providence and 
Deity. Nay, even that School which is 
moft accufed of atheifm doth moft 
demonftrate religion ; that is, the School 
of Leucippus and Democritus and Epi- 
curus. For it is a thoufand times more 
credible that four mutable elements and 
one immutable fifth chance, duly and 
eternally placed, need no God, than 
that an army of infinite fmall portions 
or feeds unplaced fhould have produced 
this order and beauty without a divine 
marfhal. The Scripture faith, 'The 
fool hath faid in his heart, There is no 
God.' It is not faid, 'The fool hath 
thought in his heart ' ; fo as he rather 
faith it by rote to himfelf, as that he 
would have, than that he can thoroughly 
believe it or be perfuaded of it. For 
none deny there is a God but thofe for 
whom it maketh that there was no God. 
It appeareth in nothing more, that 
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atheifm is rather on the lip than in the 
heart of man, than by this : that atheifts 
will ever be talking of their opinion, as 
if they fainted in it within themfelves, 
and would be glad to be ftrengthened y 
by the confent of others. Nay, more, > v 
you (hall have atheifts drive to get 
difciples, as it fareth with other fec\s. 
And, which is moil of all, you (hall have 
of them that will fuffer for atheifm, and 
not recant ; whereas if they did truly 
think that there were no fuch thing as 
God, why (hould they trouble them- 
felves? Epicurus is charged that he 
did but diffemble for his credit's fake, 
when he affirmed there were blefled 
natures, but fuch as enjoyed themfelves 
without having refpelt to the govern- 
ment of the world. Whereas they fay 
he did temporize ; though in fecrct he 
thought there was no God. But cer- 
tainly he is traduced ; for his words are 
noble and divine : Non Deos vulgi ntgare 
profanum; fed vulgi opiniones Diss applicare 
profimum [ — There is no profanity in 
refilling to believe in the gods of the 
vulgar : the profanity is in believing of 
the gods what the vulgar believe of 
them]. Plato could have faid no more. 
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And although he had the confidence to 
deny the adminiftration, he had not the 
faith to deny the power. The Indians 
of the Weft have names for their par- 
ticular gods, though they have no name 
for God : as if the heathens fliould 
have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, etc., but not the word Deus ; 
which (hows that even thefe barbarous 
people have the notion, though they 
have not the latitude and extent of it. 
So that againft atheifts the very favages 
take part with the very fubtleft philofo- 
phers. The contemplative atheift is 
rare : a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian, 
perhaps, and fome others ; and yet they 
feem to be more than they are ; for that 
all that impugn a received religion or 
fuperftition are by the adverfe part 
branded with the name of atheifts. 
But the great atheifts indeed are hypo- 
crites ; which are ever handling holy 
things, but without feeling ; fo as they 
muft needs be cauterized in the end. 
The caufes of atheifm are : diviiions in 
Religion, if they be many ; for any one 
main divinon addeth zeal to both fides ; 
but many diviiions introduce atheifm. 
Another is, fcandal of priefts, when it is 



come to that which St. Bernard faith : 
Non eft jam dicere^ ut popuius fie facer dos; 
quia nee fie popuius ut faeerdos [ = onc 
cannot now fay the prieft is as the 
people, for the truth is that the people 
are not fo bad as the prieft]. A third 
is, cuftom of profane fcoffing in holy 
matters, which doth by little and little 
deface the reverence of religion. And 
laftly, learned times, fpecially with peace 
and profperity ; for troubles and adver- 
fities do more bow men's minds to re- 
ligion. They that deny a God deftroy 
man's nobility ; for certainly man is of 
kin to the beafts by his body ; and if he 
be not of kin to God by his fpirit, he 
is a bafe and ignoble creature. It 
deftroys likewife magnanimity, and the 
railing of human nature ; for take an 
example of a dog, and mark what a 
generality and courage he will put on 
when he finds himfelf maintained by a 
man ; who to him is in (lead of a god, or 
melior natura, which courage is mani- 
feftly fuch as that creature, without that 
confidence of a better nature than his 
own, could never attain. So man, when 
he refteth and affureth himfelf upon 
divine protection and favour, gathereth 
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a force and faith which human naturein 
itfelf could not obtain. Therefore, as 
atheifm is in all refpe&s hateful, fo in 
this, that it depriveth human nature of 
the means to exalt itfelf above human 
frailty. As it is in particular perfons, 
fo it is in nations. Never was there 
fuch a State for magnanimity as Rome. 
Of this ftate hear what Cicero faith, 
c Pride ourfelves as we may upon our 
country, yet are we not in number 
fuperior to the Spaniards, nor in 
ftrcngth to the Gauls, nor in cunning 
to the Carthaginians, nor to the Greeks 
in arts, nor to the Italians and Latins 
themfelves in the homely and native 
fenfe which belongs to this nation and 
land ; it is in piety only and religion, 
and the wifdom of regarding the pru- 
dence of the immortal gods as that 
which rules and governs all things, that 
we have furpafled all nations and 
peoples. 9 (£jfays 9 1625, xvi., the Latin 
of Cicero omitted.) 
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1 6 ' Thoughts that Breathe 

BACON IN RETIREMENT 

(1629). 

Having in the work of my ' In- 
ftauratio' had in contemplation the 
general good of men in their very being, 
and the dowries of Nature ; and in my 
work of * Laws' the general good of men 
likewife in fociety, and the dowries of 
government ; I thought in duty I owed 
fomewhat unto my country, which I 
ever loved ; infomuch as although my 
place hath been far above my defert, 
yet my thoughts and cares concerning 
the good thereof were beyond and over 
and above my place : fo now, being (as 
I am) no more able to do my country 
fervice, it remained unto me to do it 
honour ; which I have endeavoured to 
do in my work of the ' Reign of King 
Henry the Seventh.' As for my •Effays/ 
and fome other particulars of that nature, 
I count them but as the recreations of 
my other ftudies, and in that fort pur- 
pofe to continue them ; though I am not 
ignorant that thefe kind of writings would 
with lefs pains and embracement (per* 
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haps) yield more luflre and reputation to 
my name than thofe other which I have 
in hand. But I account the ufe that a 
man fhould feek of the publifliing of his 
own writings before his death, to be but 
an untimely anticipation of that which 
is fitter to follow a man, and not go 
along with him. (Ep. dcd. of Holy Wars 
to Bp. Andrewes.) 
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BORROWERS. 

The Parliament being diflblved, the 
King [Henry VII.l fent forthwith money 
to redeem the Marquis of Dorfet and 
Sir John Bourchicr, whom he had left 
as his pledges at Paris for money which 
he had borrowed when he made his ex- 
pedition for England ; and thereupon 
he took a fit occafion to fend the Lord 
Treafurer and Mr. Bray (whom he ufed 
as counfellor) to the Lord Mayor of 
London, requiring of the city a quell of 
6,000 marks. But after many parleys he 
could obtain but two thoufand pounds ; 
which, neverthelefs, the King took in 
good part, as men ufe to do that practife 
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where the lands did neareft meet. And 
there had been before that time a dis- 
covery of fome lands, which they took 
to be iflands, and were indeed the con- 
tinent of America, towards the North- 
Weft. And it may be, that some relation 
of this nature coming afterwards to the 
knowledge of Columbus, and by him 
fupprefled (dcfirous rather to make his 
enterprife the child of his fcience and 
fortune than the follower of a former 
difcovery), did give him better afluranee 
that all was not fea from the coaft of 
Europe and Africa unto Afia, than either 
Seneca's prophecy, or Plato's antiquities, 
or the nature of the tides and land- 
winds and the like, which were the 
conjectures that were given out where- 
upon he fliould have acted : though I 
am not ignorant that it was likewife 
laid unto the cafual and wind-beaten 
difcovery a little before of a Spanifh 
pilot who died in the houfe of Columbus. 
But this Gabato, bearing the King 
[Henry VII.] in hand that he would 
find out an ifland endued with rich 
commodities, procured him to man and 
victual a (hip at Briftol for the difcovery 
of that ifland : with whom ventured 
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alfo three fmall fhips of London mer- 
chants, fraught with fome grofs and 
flight wares, fit for commerce with bar- 
barous people. He failed, as he affirmed 
at his return (and made a card thereof), 
very far weftwards, with a quarter of 
the north, on the north fide of Terra 
de Labrador, until he came to the lati- 
tude of 6j degrees and a half, finding the 
feas ftill open. It is certain, alfo, that 
the King's fortune had a tafter of that 
great empire of the Weft Indies. Neither 
was it a refufal on the King's part, but 
a delay of accident, that put by fo great 
an acqueft. For Chriftopherus Colum- 
bus, refufed by the King of Portugal 
(who would not embrace at once both 
Eaft and Weft), employed his brother, 
Bartholomew Columbus, unto King 
Henry to negotiate for his difcovery. 
And it fo fortuned that he was taken by 
pirates at fea ; by which accidental im- 
pediment he was long ere he came to 
the King — fo long, that before he had 
obtained a capitulation with the King 
for his brother, the enterprife by him 
was achieved [ » undertaken ?\ and fo the 
Weft Indies by Providence were then 
referved for the crown of CafHlia. Yet 
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this (harpened the King To, that not only 
in this voyage, but again in the 16th 
year of his reign [1517], and likcwife in 
the 1 8th thereof, he granted forth new 
commiffions for the difcovery and in- 
vefting of unknown lands. (Life of 
Henry VII.) 

r 

CJSSJNDRJ. 

They fay that CafTandra was beloved 
by Apollo ; that (he contrived by various 
artifices to elude his dcfircs, and yet to 
keep his hopes alive until (he had drawn 
from him the gift of divination ; that 
me had no fooner obtained this, which 
had all along been her object, than (he 
openly rejected his fuit ; whereupon he, 
not being permitted to feal the love 
once ra(hly promifed, yet burning with 
revenge, and not choofing to be the 
fcorn of an artful woman, annexed to it 
this penalty — that though (he fhould 
always foretell true, yet nobody fhould 
believe her. Her prophecies, therefore, 
had truth, but not credit; and fo (he 
found it ever after, even in regard to the 
deftru&ion of her country, of which (he 
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daining that clerks convict fhould be 
burned in the hand, both becaufe they 
might tafte of fome corporeal punifh- 
ment, and that they might carry a brand 
of infamy. But for this good act's fake 
the King himfelf was after branded by 
Perkin's proclamation for an execrable 
hacker of the rites of holy Church. 
{Life of Henry VII.) 
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COLOURS OF GObD AND EVIL. 

i. 'That which has relation to truth is 
greater than that which has rela- 
tion to opinion ; and the proof 
that a thing has relation to opinion 
is this : If or what a man would 
not do if he thought it would not 
be known. 9 

So the Epicureans fay of the Stoics 9 
felicity placed in virtue ; that it is like 
the felicity of a player, who, if he were 
left of his auditory and their applaufe, 
he would ftraight be out of heart and 
countenance ; and therefore they call 
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virtue bonum the at rale. But of riches 
the poet faith : 

Populus mejtbi/at, at mibi plaudo. 

[ = The people hifs me, but I applaud 

myfelf.J 
And of plealure : 

Grata fub imo 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu fitnulante 

pudorem. 
[«Her face faid, *Fie for flume !' but 

only bleft, 
She nurfed the fecret pleafure in her 

breaft] 

The fallax [ =* fallacy] of this colour 
is fomewhat fubtle, though the anfwer 
to the example be ready ; for virtue is 
not chofen propter auram popular em t but 
contrariwife, maxime omnium teipfum re- 
verere [=* a man fhould above all rever- 
ence himfelf] : as a virtuous man will 
be virtuous in fo/itudine, and not only in 
tSeatro, though percafe it will be more 
(bong by glory and fame as a heat 
which is doubled by reflexion. But 
that denieth the fuppofition ; it doth 
not reprehend the fallax, whereof the 
reprehenfion is. Allow that virtue (fuch 
as is joined with labour and conflict) 
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ejus quod propter opinion em et non propter 
veritatem e/igitur, h<ec eft ; quod quis, si 
clam putaret fore, facturus non effet, is 
reprehended. (No. III.) 

2. 'That courfe which keeps the matter 

in a man's power is good ; that 
which leads him without retreat 
is bad : for to have no means of 
retreating is to be in a fort power- 
lefs, and power is a good thing.' 

Hereof <£fop framed the fable of the 
two frogs that confulted together in the 
time of drought (when many plafhes 
that they had repaired to were dry). 
What was to be done ? And the one 
propounded to go down into a deep 
well, becaufe it was like the water 
would not fail there ; but the other 
anfwered, * Yea, but if it do fail, how 
(hall we get up again ?' And the reafon 
is, that human actions are fo uncertain 
and fubject to perils as that feemeth the 
bed courfe which hath mod paflages out 
of it. (No. IV.) 

3. 'From having fomething to having 

nothing is a greater ftep than from 
having more to having lefs ; and, 
again, from having nothing to 
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having fomething is a greater ftep 
than from having lefs to having 



more.' 



It is a pofition in the mathematics 
that there is no proportion between 
fomething and nothing, therefore the 
degree of nullity and quiddity or act 
feemeth larger than the degrees of in- 
creafe and decreafe ; as to a monoculus 
it is more to lofe one eye than to a man 
that hath two eyes. So if one has loft 
divers children it is more grief to him 
to lofe the laft than all the reft, becaufe 
he is /pes gregis. And therefore Sibylla, 
when (he brought her three books and 
had burned two, did double the whole 
price of both the other, becaufe the 
burning of that had been gradus pri- 
vationis, and not diminutionh. (No. X.) 
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ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS, 

ETC. 

Another ftatute was made [1489-96] 
of fingular policy, for the population 
apparently [ =» the * common people * 
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evidently], and (if it be thoroughly con- 
sidered) for the foldiery and military 
forces of the realm. Inclofures at that 
time began to be more frequent, whereby 
arable land (which could not be 
manured [ = cultivated] without people 
and families) was turned into pafture, 
which was eafily rid by a few herdf- 
men, and tenancies for years, lives, and 
at will (whereupon much of the yeo- 
manry lived) were turned into demefnes 
[ = lands kept by the lord of the manor 
in his own hands]. This bred a decay 
of people, and of confequence a decay 
of towns, churches, tithes, and the like. 
The King [Henry VII.] likewife knew 
full well, and in no wife forgot, that 
there enfued withal upon this a decay 
and diminution of fubfidies and taxes, 
for the more gentlemen ever the lower 
books of fubfidies. In remedying of 
this inconvenience the King's wifdom 
was admirable, and the Parliament's at 
that time. Inclofures they would not 
forbid, for that had been to forbid the 
improvement of the patrimony of the 
kingdom [/>., by reafon of a more pro- 
ductive cultivation]; nor tillage they 
would not compel, for that was to drive 
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with nature and utility : but they took a 
courfe to take away depopulating in- 
clotures and depopulating pafturage, and 
yet not by this name or by any im- 
perious exprefs prohibition, but by 
confequence. (Life of Henry VII.) 

r 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

I. Cireumftances of her Accejfion — her 

Courage. 

No praife of magnanimity, nor of 
love, nor of knowledge, can intercept 
her praife, that planteth and nourimeth 
magnanimity by her example, love by 
her perfon, and knowledge by the peace 
and ferenity of her times. And if thefe 
rich pieces be fo fair unfet, what are 
they fet, and fet in all perfection ? 
Magnanimity, no doubt, confifteth in 
contempt of peril, in contempt of profit, 
and in meriting of the times wherein 
one liveth. For contempt of peril, fee 
a lady that cometh to a crown after the 
experience of fome adverfe fortune, 
which for the moft part extenuateth 
( = attenuateth) the mind and maketh it 
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apprehend ve of fears. No fooner (he 
taketh the fceptre into her facred hands 
but (he putteth on a refolution to make 
the greateft, the mod important, the mod 
dangerous [change] that can be in a State 
— the alteration of religion. This (he 
doth, not after a fovereignty eftablifhed 
and continued by fundry years, when 
cuftom might have bred in her people a 
more abfolute obedience — when trial of 
her fervants might have made her more 
allured whom to employ — when the 
reputation of her policy and virtue 
might have made her government re- 
doubted ; but at the very entrance of 
her reign, when (he was green in 
authority, her fervants fcant known unto 
her, the adverfe part not weakened, her 
own part not confirmed. Neither doth 
(he reduce or reunite her realm to the 
religion of the States about her, that 
the evil inclination of the fubject might 
be counteracted by the good corre- 
fpondence in foreign parts ; but con- 
trariwife, (he introduceth a religion ex- 
terminated and perfecuted both at home 
and abroad. Her proceeding herein is 
not by degrees and by ftealth, but abfo- 
lute and at once. Was (he encouraged 
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thereto by the ftrength (he found in 
leagues and alliances with great and 
potent confederates ? No ; but fhe 
found her realm in wars with her neareft 
and mightieft neighbours. She flood 
fingle and alone, and in league only 
with one that, after the people of her 
nation had made his wars, left her to 
make her own peace ; one that could 
never be by any folicitation moved to 
renew the treaties ; and one that fince 
hath proceeded from doubtful terms of 
amity to the higheft ads of hoftility. 
Yet, notwithstanding the oppofition fo 
great, the fupport fo weak, the feafon 
fo improper ; yet, I fay, becaufe it was 
a religion wherein (he was nourifhed and 
brought up — a religion that freed her 
fubjedb from pretence of foreign powers; 
and, indeed, the true religion — (he 
brought to pafs this great work with 
fuccefs, worthy so noble a refolution. 
See a queen that, when a deep and 
fecret confpiracy was plotted againft her 
facred perfon, pra&ifed by fubtle in- 
ftruments, embraced by violent and 
defperate humours, (harpened and bound 
by vows and facraments, and the fame 
was revealed unto her (and yet the 
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nature of tRe affairs required further 
ripening before the apprehenfion of any 
of the parties), was content to put 
herfelf into the guard of the Divine 
Providence : and her own prudence, 
to have fome of the confpirators in 
her eyes, to fuffer them to approach 
to her perfon, to take a petition of the 
hand that was conjured for her death, 
and that with fuch majefty of counten- 
ance, fuch mildnefs and ferenity of 
gefture, fuch art and impreflion of words, 
as had been fufficient to have reprefled 
and bound the hand of a confpirator if 
he had not been difcovered. Laftly, fee 
a queen that when her realm was to 
have been invaded by an army, the pre- 
paration whereof was like the travail of 
an elephant, the provifions were infinite, 
the fetting forth whereof was the terror 
and wonder of Europe ; it was not feen 
that her cheer, her fafhion, her ordinary 
manner was anything altered — not a 
cloud of that ftorm did appear on that 
countenance, wherein peace doth ever 
mine ; but with excellent aflu ranee and 
advifed fecurity, (he infpired her Council, 
animated her nobility, redoubled the 
courage of her people, ftill having this 
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noble apprehcnfion, not only that (he 
would confummate ( = fhare) her fortune 
with them, but that it was (he that 
would protect them, and not they her, 
which (he teftified by no lefs demonftra- 
tion than her prefence in camp. There- 
fore, that magnanimity that neither 
feareth greatnefs of alteration, nor the 
views of confpirators, nor the power of 
enemy, is more than heroical. 

r 

2. Her Contempt of Profit. 

For contempt of profit, confider her 
offers, confider ter purchases. She hath 
reigned in a mod populous and wealthy 
place, her people greatly multiplied, 
wealthily appointed, and Angularly 
devoted. She wanted not the example 
of the power of her arms in the 
memorable voyages and invafions prof- 
peroufly made and achieved by fundry 
of her noble progenitors. She had not 
wanted pretences, as well of claim and 
right as of quarrel and revenge. She 
hath reigned during the minority of 
fome of her neighbour princes, and 
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during the factions and diviflons of 
their people upon deep and irreconcil- 
able quarrels, and during the embracing 
greatnefs of fomeone that hath made 
himfelf fo weak through too much 
burthen, as others are through decay of 
ftrength ; and yet fee her fitting as it 
were within the compafs of her fands. 
Scotland, that doth as it were eclipfe 
her ifland, the United Provinces of the 
Low Countries, which for wealth, com- 
modity of traffic, affection to our nation, 
were moft meet to be annexed to this 
Crown : lhe left the pofleflions of the 
one and refufed the fovereignty of the 
other ; fo that, notwithstanding the 
greatnefs of her means, the juftnefs of 
her pretences, and the rarenefs of her 
opportunity ; (he hath continued her 
firft mind — fhe hath made the pofleflions 
which lhe received the limits of her 
dominions, and the world the limits 
of her name, by a peace that hath 
(named all vi dories. 
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3. Her Clemency. 

For her merits, who doth not acknow- 
ledge that (he hath been as a ftar of 
moft fortunate influence upon the age 
wherein (he hath (hined ? Shall we 
fpeak of merit of clemency ? . . . . 
Where (hall a man take the mod proper 
and natural trial of her royal clemency ? 
Will it beft appear in the injuries that 
were done unto her before (he attained 
the crown ? or after (he is feated in her 
throne ? or that the Commonwealth is 
incorporated in her perfon ? Then 
clemency is drawn in qucftion as a 
dangerous encounter of juftice and 
policy. And, therefore, who did ever 
note that (he did relent ( = repent) 
after that (he was eftablifhed in her 
kingdom of the wrongs done unto her 
former eftate ? Who doth not remember 
how (he did revenge the rigour and 
rudenefs of her jailor by a word, and 
that no bitter but fait, and fuch as 
(howed rather the excellency of her act 
than any impreffion of her wrong? 
Yea, and farther, is it not fo manifeft 
that (ince her reign, notwithftanding the 
principle that princes (hould not neglect 
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' that the Commonwealth's wrong is 
included in themfelves ' ; yet when it is 
queftion of drawing the fword, there is 
ever a conflict between the juftice of 
her place, joined with the neceffity of 
her State and her royal clemency, 
which as a fovereign and precious balm, 
continually diftilleth from her fair hands, 
and falleth into the wounds of many 
that have incurred the offence of her 
law. 

r 

4. Profterity of England under her — 
* Lady of the Sea* 

.... So (he may fay (he received Eng- 
land a realm of cottages, and hath made it 
a realm of palaces ; the date of traffic great 
and rich ; the cuftoms, notwith (landing 
thefe wars and interruptions, not fallen ; 
many profitable trades, many honour- 
able discoveries ; and, laftly, to make an 
end where no end is, the fhipping of 
this realm fo' advanced, and made fo 
mighty and potent, as this ifland is 
become, as the natural fite thereof 
deferved, the lady of the fea — a point of 
fo high confequence, as it may be truly 
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faid, that the commandment of the Tea 
is an abridgement or a quintefTence of a 
univerfal monarchy. 

r 

5. Her Help in Time of Need to France. 

Henry the Third, awaked by prefling 

dangers, was compelled to execute the 

Duke of Guife without ceremony ; and 

yet, neverthelefs, found the defpair of 

fo many perfons embarked and engaged 

in that confpiracy, fo violent, as the 

flame thereby was little affuaged, fo 

that he was enforced to implore her aids 

and fuccours. Confider how benign 

care and good correfpondence (he gave 

to the diftreffed requefts of that king ; 

and he foon after being, by the facri- 

legious hand of a wretched Jacobin, 

lifted up againft the facred perfon of 

his natural fovereign, taken away, not 

wherein the criminous blood of Guife, 

but the innocent blood which he hath 

often fpilled by inftigation of him and 

his houfe was revenged, and that this 

worthy gentleman who reigneth came 

to the crown. It will not be forgotten 
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by fo grateful a king nor by fo obferving 
an age, how ready, how opportune and 
reafonable, how royal and fufficient her 
fuccours were, whereby lhe enlarged 
him at that time, and preferred him to 
his better fortune ; and ever fince in 
thofe tedious wars, wherein he hath to 
do with a hydra, or a monfter with 
many heads, (he hath fupported him 
with treafure, with forces, and with em- 
ployment of one that lhe favoureth 
moft. 

r 

6. Her Protection of the Low Countries. 

Let me reft upon the honourable 
and continual aid and relief (he hath 
gotten to the diftrefted and defolate 
people of the Low Countries — a people 
recommended unto her by ancient con- 
federacy and daily intercourfe, by their 
caufe fo innocent, and their fortune fo 
lamentable. And yet, notwithftanding 
to keep the conformity of her own pro- 
ceeding never ftained with the leaft note 
of ambition or malice, (he refufed the 
fovereignty of divers of thofe goodly 
provinces offered unto her with great 

E 2 
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inftance ( = infiftcnce), to have been 
accepted with great contentment both 
of her own people and others, and 
juftly to be derived either in refpec~l 
of the hoftility of Spain, or in refped of 
the conditions, liberties, and privileges 
of thofe fubje&s, and without charge, 
danger, and offence to the king of 
Spain and his partizans. She hath 
taken upon her their defence and pro- 
tection, without any farther avail or 
profit unto herfelf than the honour and 
merit of her benignity to the people that 
hath been purfued by their natural king 
only upon paflion and wrath, in fuch 
fort that he doth confume his means 
upon revenge. 

r 

7. Remaining a Virgin, 

To fpeak of her fortune, that which 
I did referve for a garland of her 
honour ; and that is, that (he liveth a 
virgin and hath no children ; fo it is 
that which maketh all her other virtues 
and alts more facred, more auguft, more 
divine. Let them leave children that 
leave no other memory in their times : 
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Brutorum at emit as ^ fo boles. Revolve in 
hiftories the memories of happy men, 
and you (hall not find any of rare felicity 
but either he died childlefs, or his line 
(pent foon after his death, or elfe was 
unfortunate in his children. Should a 
man have them to be (lain by his 
vaiTals, as the poflhumous of Alexander 
the Great was ? or to call them his im- 
pofthumes, as Auguftus Caefar called his ? 
Perufe the catalogue : Cornelius Sylla, 
Julius Caefar, Flavius Vefpafianus, Seve- 
rus, Conftantinus the Great, and many 
others. Generate et liberty humana ; 
ere are et operatic divina* 

r 

8. Her Undying Fame. 

Thefe virtues and perfections, with fo 
great felicity, have made her the honour 
of her times, the admiration of the 
world, the fuit and afpiring of greateft 
kings and princes, who yet durft never 
have afpired unto her but as their minds 
were raifed by love. But why do I 
forget that words do extenuate ( = atten- 
uate) and embafe matters of fo great 
weight ? Time is her bed commender, 



work of His own hands ; fo that neither 
angel, man, nor world could (land, or can 
(land, one moment in His eyes without 
beholding the fame in the face of a Me* 
diator ; and, therefore, that before Him 
with whom all things are prefent the 
Lamb of God was (lain before all worlds ; 
without which eternal counfel of His it 
was impoflible for Him to have de- 
fended to any work of creation ; but 
He (hould have enjoyed the blefled and 
individual fociety of Three Perfons in 
Godhead for ever. 

But that out of His eternal and in- 
finite goodnefs and love, purpofing to 
become a Creator and to communicate 
with His creatures, He ordained in His 
eternal counfel that one Perfon of the 
Godhead (hould in time be united to 
one nature and to one particular of His 
creatures ; that fo in the Perfon of the 
Mediator the true ladder might be fixed, 
whereby God might defcend to His 
creatures, and His creatures might 
afcend to God ; fo that God, by the 
reconcilement of the Mediator, turning 
His countenance towards His creatures 
(though not in the fame light and de- 
gree), made way unto the difpenfation 
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of His moft holy and fccrct will ; 
whereby fome of His creatures might 
(land and keep their ftate, others might 
poffibly fall and be reftored, and others 
might fall and not be reftored in their 
ftate, but yet remain in being, though 
under wrath and corruption : all in the 
virtue of the Mediator, which is the 
great myftery and perfect centre of all 
God's ways with His creatures, and unto 
which all His other works and wonders 
do but ferve and refer. , 

That He chofe (according to His ? 
good pleafure) Man to be that creature 
to whofe nature the perfon of the 
eternal Son of God fhould be united, 
and amongft the generations of men 
elected a fmall flock, in whom (by the 
participation of Himfelf) He purpofed 
to exprefs the riches of His glory ; all 
the miniftration of angels, damnation of 
devils and reprobates, and univerfal ad- 
miniftration of all creatures, and difpen- 
fation of all times, having no other end 
but as the ways and ambages of God to 
be further glorified in His faints, who 
are one with the Mediator, who is on* 
with God. 

That by the virtue of this His eternal 
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counfel touching a Mediator, He de- 
scended at His own good pleafure, and 
according to the times and feafons to 
Himfelf known, to become a Creator ; 
and by His eternal hand created all 
things, and by His eternal Spirit doth 
comfort and preferve them. 

That He made all things in their firft 

eftate good, and removed from Himfelf 

the beginning of all evil and vanity into 

the liberty of the creature ; but re- 

ferved in Himfelf the beginning of all 

reftitution to the liberty of His grace, 

ufing, neverthelefs, and turning, the 

falling and defection of the creature 

(which to His prefcience was eternally 

known) to make way to His eternal 

counfel touching a M editor, and the 

work He purpofed to accomplifh in 

Him. 

That God created fpirits, whereof 
bmc kept their (landing, and others fell. 
r-Je created heaven and earth, and all 
heir armies and generations, and gave 
i nto them conftant and everlafting laws, 
which we call Nature ; which is nothing 
> lit the laws of the creation, which laws, 
everthelefs, have had three changes or 
jncs, and are to have a fourth and 
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laft. The firft, when the matter of 
heaven and earth was created without 
forms ; the fecond, the interim of per- 
fection of every day's work ; the third, by 
the curfe, which, notwithstanding, was 
no new creation, but a privation of part 
of the virtue of the firft creation ; and 
the laft, at the end of the world, the 
manner whereof is not yet revealed. So 
as the laws of Nature, which now remain 
and govern inviolably till the end of the 
world, began to be in force when God 
firft refted from His works and ceafed to 
create ; but received a revocation in 
part by the curfe ; fincc which time they 
change not. 

That notwithftanding God hath refted 
and ceafed from working fince the firft 
Sabbath, yet, neverthelefs, He doth 
accomplifh and fulfil His Divine will 
in all things great and fmall, lingular 
and general, as fully and exactly by 
Providence as He could by miracle and 
new creation, though His working be 
not immediate and direct, but by com- 
pafs ; not violating Nature, which is His 
own law upon the creature. 

That at the firft the foul of man was 
not produced by heaven or earth, but 
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was created immediately from God ; fo 
that the ways and proceedings of God 
with fpirits are not included in Nature, 
that is, in the laws of heaven and earth ; 
but are referved to the law of His fecret 
will and grace, wherein God worketh 
[lill and refleth not from the work of 
Redemption as He refteth from the 
vork of creation ; but continueth work- 
ng till the end of the world : what time 
hat work alfo (hall be accomplifhed and 
n eternal Sabbath (hall enfue. Like- 
/ife, that whenever God doth break 
he law of Nature by miracles (which 
re ever new creations) He never 
ometh to that point o* pafs but in 
:gard of the work of Redemption, 
hich is the greater, and whereto all 
od's figns and miracles do refer. 
That God created Man in His own 
lage, in a reafonable foul, in inno- 
ncy, in free will, and in fovereignty : 
at He gave him a law and command- 
ent, which was in his power to keep ; 
it he kept it not : that man made a 
tal defection from God, prefuming to 
agine that the commandments and 
shibitions of God were not the rules 
Good and Evil, but that Good and 
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Evil had their own principles and be- 
ginnings ; and lulled after the know- 
ledge of thofe imagined beginnings ; to 
the end to depend no more upon God's 
will revealed, but upon himfelf and his 
own light as a God ; than which there 
could not be a fin more oppofite to the 
whole law of God : that yet, neverthe- 
lefs, this great fin was not originally 
moved by the malice of man, but was 
infinuated by the fuggeftion and mitiga- 
tion of the devil, who was the firft 
defected creature, and fell of malice and 
not of temptation. 

That upon the fall of Man death and 
vanity entered by the juftice of God, 
and the image of God in man was 
defaced, and heaven and earth, which 
were made for man's ufe, were fubdued 
to corruption by his fall ; but then that 
infbuitly and without intermiffion of 
time, after the word of God's law be- 
came through the fall of man fruftrate 
as to obedience, there fucceeded the 
greater word of the promife, that the 
righteoufnefs of God might be wrought 
by faith. 

That as well the law of God as th 
word of His promife endure the fain 
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for ever ; but that they have been re- 
vealed in feveral manners, according to 
the difpenfation of times. For the law 
was firft imprinted in that remnant of 
light of Nature which was left after the 
fall, being fufficient to accufe ; then it 
was more manifeftly exprefled in the 
written law ; and was yet more opened 
by the prophets ; and, laftly, expounded 
in the true perfection by the Son of 
God, the great prophet and perfect in- 
terpreter of the Law. That like wife 
the word of the promife was manifefted 
and revealed, firft by immediate revela- 
tion and infpiration ; after by figures, 
which were of two natures : the one, 
the rites and ceremonies of the Law ; 
the other, the continual hiftory of the 
old world, and Church of the Jews ; 
which, though it be literally true, yet is 
it pregnant of a perpetual allegory and 
fhadow of the work of the Redemption 
to follow. The fame promife or evangel 
was more clearly revealed and declared 
by the prophets, and then by the Son 
Himfelf, and laftly by the Holy Ghoft, 
which illuminateth the Church to the 
end of the world. 

That in the fulnefs of time, according 



to the promife and oath of God, of a I 
chofen lineage defcended the blefled 
teed of the woman, Jefus Chrift, the 
only begotten Son of God, and Saviour 
of the world ; Who was conceived by 
the power and overfhadowing of the Holy 
Ghoft, and took flefh of the Virgin 
Mary : that the Word did not only take 
flefh, or was joined to flefh, but was 
made flefh, though without any con- 
forming of fubftance or nature : fo as 
the eternal Son of God and the ever- 
blefled Son of Mary was one perfon ; 
fo one, as the blefled Virgin, may be 
truly and catholicly called Deifara, the 
mother of God ; fo one, as there is no 
unity in univerfal nature, not that of 
the foul and body of man, fo perfect ; 
for the three heavenly unities (whereof 
that is the fecond) exceed all natural 
unities : that is to fay, the unity of the 
three perfons in Godhead, the unity of 
God and man in Chrift, and the unity 
of Chrift and the Church : the Holy 
Ghoft being the worker of both thefe 
latter unities, for by the Holy Ghoft 
was Chrift incarnate and quickened in 
flefh, and by the Holy Ghoft is man re- 
generate and quickened in fpirit. 
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That Jefos the Lord became in the 
flefh a facrifice, and a facrifice for fin ; a 
fatisfa&on and price to the jufticc of 
God ; a meriter of glory and the king- 
dom ; a pattern of all righteoufnefs ; a 
preacher of the Word which Himfelf 
was ; a finifher of the ceremonies ; a 
corncr-ftone to remove the reparation 
between Jew and Gentile ; an inter- 
ceflbr for the Church ; a lord of Nature 
in His miracles ; a conqueror of death 
and the power of darknefs in His refur- 
re&on ; and that He fulfilled the whole 
counfel of God, performing all His 
facred office* and anointing on earth, 
accomplifhed the whole work of the re- 
demption and reftitution of man to a 
ftate fuperior to the angels, whereas the 
(late of man by creation was inferior ; 
and reconciled or eftablifhed all things ac- 
cording to the eternal will of the Father. 

That in time Jefus the Lord was 
born in the days of Herod, and fuffered 
under the government of Pontius Pilate, 
being deputy of the Romans, and under 
the high-priefthood of Caiaphas, and 
was betrayed by Judas, one of the 
twelve Apoftles, and was crucified at 
Jerufalem ; and after a true and natural 
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death, and His body laid in the fepulchre, 
! the third day He raifed Himfelf from 
the bonds of Death, and arofe and 
! (hewed Himfelf to many chofen wit- 
ncffcs, by the fpace of divers days ; and 
at the end of thofe days, in the fight of 
many, afcended into heaven, where He 
continueth His interceffion, and (hall 
from thence at the day appointed come 
in greateft glory to judge the world. 

That the fufFerings and merits of 
Chrift, as they are fufficient to do away 
the fins of the whole world, fo they are 
only effectual to thofe that are regene- 
rate by the Holy Ghoft; Who breatheth 
where He will of free grace, which, 
given as a feed incorruptible, quick cneth 
the fpirit of man, and conceiveth him 
anew a fon of God and member of 
Chrift : fo that Chrift having man's fle(h, 
and man having Child's spirit, there 
is an open paflage and mutual imputa- 
tion, whereby fin and wrath is conveyed 
to Chrift from man, and merit and life 
is conveyed to man from Chrift ; which 
feed of the Holy Ghoft firft figureth in 
us as the image of Chrift (lain or cruci- 
fied through a lively faith, and then re- 
neweth in us the image of God in holinef* 
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and charity ; though both imperfectly 
and in degrees far differing even in God's 
eledt., as well in regard of the fire of the 
Spirit as of the illumination, which is 
more or lefs in a large proportion : as, 
namely, in the Church before Chrift, 
which yet neverthelefs was partaker of 
one and the fame falvation with us, and 
of one and the fame means of falvation 
with us. 

That the work of the Spirit, though 
it be not tied to any means in heaven 
or earth, yet it is ordinarily difpenfed 
by the preaching of the Word ; the 
adminiftration of the facraments ; the 
covenants of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, prayer, reading ; the cenfures 
[ = judgments or decifions] of the Church ; 
the fociety of the godly ; the crofs and 
afflictions ; God's benefits ; His judgments 
upon others ; miracles ; the contempla- 
tion of His creatures ; all which (though 
fome be more principal) God ufeth as 
the means of vocation and converfion 
of His eledt ; not derogating from His 
power to call immediately by His grace, 
and at all hours and moments of the day 
(that is, of man's life), according to His 
good pleafure. 




born, which are already written in the '■ 
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book of life. That there is alfo a vifible 
Church, diftinguifhed by the outward 
works of God's covenant and the re- 
ceiving of the holy do&rine, with the 
ufe of the myfteries of God and the in- 
vocation and fan&ification of His holy 
Name. That there is alfo a holy fuc- 
ceffion in the prophets of the New 
Teftament and Fathers of the Church, 
from the time of the apoftles and dis- 
ciples which faw our Saviour in the 
flelh, unto the confummation of the 
work of the miniftry ; which perfons 
are called from God by gift, or inward 
anointing and the vocation of God, 
followed by an outward calling and 
ordination of the Church. 

I believe that the fouls of thofe that 
die in the Lord are blefled, and reft 
from their labours, and enjoy the fight 
of God, yet fo as they are in expecta- 
tion of a further revelation of their 
glory in the laft day ; at which time all 
flelh of man (hall arife and be changed, 
and (hall appear and receive from Jefus 
Chrift His eternal judgment ; and the 
glory of the faints (hall then be full, and 
the kingdom (hall be given up to God 
the Father : from which time all things 
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(hall continue for ever in that being and 
ftate which they (hall receive ; fo as 
there are three times (if times they may 
be called) or parts of eternity : the firft, 
the time before beginnings, when the 
Godhead was only, without the being of 
any creature ; the fecond, the time of 
the myftery, which continueth from the 
time of the creation to the diflblution of 
the world ; and the third, the time of 
the revelation of the fons of God ; which 
time is the laft, and is everlafting with- 
out change. 

r 



THEOLOGICAL CONTRO- 
VERSIES. 

Men ought to take heed of rending 
God's Church by two kinds of contro- 
verfies. The one is, when the matter 
of the point controverted is too fmall 
and light, not worth the heat and ftrife 
about it, kindled only by contradiction. 
For as it is noted by one of the Fathers, 
'Chrifts coat indeed had nofeam, but the 
Church* s vefture was of divers colours 9 : 
whereupon he faith, ' In vefte varietas 
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fit, fcifiura non fit ' [ = let there be 
variety in the garment, but let there be 
no divifion] : they be two things, Unity 
and Uniformity. The other is, when 
the matter of the point controverted is 
great, but it is driven to an over-great 
fubtlety and obfcurity; fo that it be- 
cometh a thing rather ingenious than 
fubftantial. A man that is of judgment 
and understanding (hall fometimes hear 
ignorant men differ, and know well 
within himfelf that thofe which fo differ 
mean one thing, and yet they them- 
felves would never agree. And if it 
come fo to pafs in that di fiance of judg- 
ment which is between man and man, 
(hall we not think that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not difcern that 
frail men in fome of their contradic- 
tions intend the fame thing, and ac- 
cepteth of both? (EJays, 1625 : Of 
Unity in Religion, iii.) 

r 

CROWNING OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH, WIFE OF HENRY VII. 

The Queen was with great folemnity 
crowned at Weftminfter the 25 th No- 
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vember [1487I in the third year of his 
 [Henry VIL'sj reign, which was about 
I two years after the marriage (like an 
old chriftening that had ftayed long for 
godfather) ; which ftrange and unufual 
diftance of time made it fubjed to every 
man's note that it was an ad againft his 
ftomach, and pat upon him by neceffity 
and rcafdn of State. (Life of Henry 
Vll.) 

r 



Embajfy to Pope Innocent Herein. 

At that time alfo the King fent an 
ambaflador unto Pope Innocent, figni- 
fying unto him his marriage. . . . 

The ambaflador, making his oration 
to the Pope in the prefence of the car- 
dinals, did fo magnify the King and 
Queen, as was enough to glut the 
hearers. But then he did again fo extol 
and deify the Pope, as made all that he 
had (aid in praife of his mailer and 
miftrefs feem temperate and pafTable. 
But he was very honourably entertained 
and extremely much made of by the 
Pope, who, knowing himfelf to be lazy 
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and unprofitable to the Chriftian world, 
was wonderfully glad to hear that there 
were fuch echoes of him founding in 
remote parts. (Ibid.) 

r 

OF DEATH. 

Men fear Death, as children fear to 
go in the dark ; and as that natural fear 
in children is increafed with talcs, fo is 
the other. Certainly, the contempla- 
tion of death, as the wages of fin and 
paflage to another world, is holy and 
religious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Yet in reli- 
gious meditations there is fomc times a 
mixture of vanity and fuperftition. You 
mall read in fome of the friars' books of 
mortification, that a man mould think 
with himfelf what the pain is if he have 
but his finger's end prefled or tortured, 
and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is cor- 
rupted and diffolvcd ; when many times 
death pafleth with lefs pain than the 
torture of a limb : for the moft vital 
parts are not the qui eke ft of fenfe. And 
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by him that fpake only as a philofopher 
and natural man it has been well faid : 
Pomfa mortis magis terret 9 quam mors if/a 
[ = it is the accompaniments of death that 
are frightful, rather than death itfelfl. 
Groans and convulfions, and a dis- 
coloured face, and friends weeping, and 
blacks, and obfequies, and the like, (how 
death terrible. It is worthy the ob- 
ferving that there is no paffion in the 
mind of man fo weak but it mates and 
matters the fear of death ; and there- 
fore death is no fuch terrible enemy 
when a man hath fo many attendants 
about him that can win the combat of 
him. Revenge triumphs over death ; 
Love flights it ; Honour afpireth to it ; 
Grief flieth to it ; Fear pre-occupateth 
it ; nay, we read, after Otho the em- 
peror had flain hlmfelf, Pity (which is 
the tendered of affections) provoked 
many to die, out of mere companion to 
their fovereign, and as the trueft teft of 
followers. Nay, Seneca adds nicenefs 
and fatiety : Cogita quamdiu tadem ftceris; 
mori velky non t ant urn fortis, ant mi/tr>/ed 
etiam faftidiofus pot eft. A man would die, 
though he were neither valiant nor 
miferable, only upon a wearinefs to do 
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the fame thing fo oft over and over. It 
is no lefs worthy to obferve, how little 
alteration in good fpirits the approaches 
of death make ; for they appear to be 
the fame men till the laft inftant. 
Auguftus Caefar died in a compliment : 
Livia, conjugii noftri memor vive, et vale 
[ = farewell, Livia ; and forget not the 
days of our marriage]. Tiberius, in 
diffimulation ; as Tacitus faith of him : 
Jam Tiberium vires et corpus > non diffl- 
mulatio, def ere bant [ = his power of body 
was gone ; but his power of diffimula- 
tion frill remained]. Vefpafian on a 
jeft ; fitting upon the ftool : Ut puto 
Deus fio [ = I think I am becoming a 
god]. Galba, with a fentence : Feri, si 
ex re fit populi Romani [» strike, if it be 
for the good of Rome] ; holding forth 
his neck. Septimius Severus, in def- 

fatch : Adeftefi quid mibi reft at agendum 
= make hafte, if there is anything 
more for me to do]. And the like. 
Certainly the Stoics beftowed too much 
coft upon death, and by their great pre- 
parations made it appear more fearful. 
Better faith he, qui finem vita extremum 
inter munera ponat naturae [ = who ac- 
counts the clofe of life as one of the 
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benefits of nature]. It is is natural to 
die as to be born ; and to a little infant, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the 
other. He that dies in an earned pur- 
fuit is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood ; who, for the time, fcarce feels 
the hurt ; and therefore a mind fixed 
and bent upon fomewhat that is good 
doth avert the dolors of death. But 
above all, believe it, the fweeteft can- 
ticle is Nunc dimittis ; when a man hath 
obtained worthy ends and expectations. 
Death hath this alfo ; that it openeth 
the gate to good fame and extinguimeth 
envy. ExtinSus amabitur idem [ — the 
fame man that was envied while he 
lived (hall be loved when he is gone]. 
(EJays, 1625.) 



r 
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DEFORMITY 

Deformed perfons are commonly even 
with Nature ; for as Nature hath done 
ill by them, fo do they by Nature ; 
being for the moft part (as the Scripture 
faith) ' void of natural affection ;' and 
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fo they have their revenge of Nature. 
(EJays, 1625, xliv.) 

r 

DELAYS. 

Fortune is like the market ; where 
many times, if you can ftay a little, the 
price will fall. (EJays, 1625, xxi.) 

r 

OF GREAT PLACE AND 0/G- 

NITIES. 

Certainly great perfons had need to 
borrow other men's opinions, to think 
themfelves happy ; for if they judge by 
their own feeling, they cannot find it ; 
but if they think with themfelves what 
other men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be as they are, then 
they are happy as it were by report ; 
when perhaps they find the contrary 
within. For they are the firft that find 
their own guilt, though they be the laft 
that find their own faults. (EJays, 
1625, xi.) 

r 
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DISPATCH. 

Affe&ed difpatch is one of the mod 
dangerous things to bufinefs that can be. 
It is like that which the phyficians call 
predigeftion ; or hafty digeftion ; which 
is Aire to fill the body full of crudities 
and fecret feeds of difeafes. Therefore 
meafure not difpatch by the times of 
fitting, but by the advancement of the 
bufinefs. (Effays, 1625, xxv.) 

r 

QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENG- 
LAND, WHEN DEAD. 

Her Death. 

Outward conditions were not want- 
ing : a tall fUture, a graceful fhape, a 
countenance in the higheft degree 
majeftic and yet fweet, a mod happy 
and healthy conftitution ; to which this 
alfo muft be added, that retaining her 
health and vigour to the end, and having 
experienced neither the viciffitudes of 
Fortune nor the ills of old age, (he 
obtained at laft by an eafy and gentle 
death that euthanafia which Auguftus 
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Cxfar was wont fo earneftly to pray for, 
and which is noted in the cafe of that 
excellent emperor, Antoninus Pius, 
whofe death wore the appearance of a 
fweet and placid deep. So likewife in 
the laft illnefs of Elizabeth there was 
nothing miferable, nothing terrible, 
nothing revolting to human nature. She 
was not tormented either with defire of 
life, or impatience of ficknefs, or pangs 
of pain : none of the fymptoms were 
frightful and loathfome, but all of that 
kind which mowed rather the frailty 
than the corruption and difhonour of 
nature. For a few days before her 
death, by reafon of the exceeding dry- 
nefs of her body, walled as it was with 
the cares of government and never re- 
frefhed with wine or a more generous 
diet, me was ftruck with paralyfis ; and 
yet (he retained her powers of fpeech 
(a thing not ufual in this difeafe) and of 
mind and of motion, only fomewhat 
flower and duller. And this ftate of 
her body lafted only a few days, as if it 
were lefs like the laft aft of life than 
the firft ftep to death. For to continue 
long alone with the faculties impaired 
is a miferable thing, but to have the 



fenfe a little laid aflecp and fo pafs 
quickly to death is a placid and merciful 
period and clofe of life. (From the 
Latin of The Fortunate Memory of Queen 
Elizabeth. See earlier quotations while 
she was frill living, pp. 30-42.) 



' Scandal about Queen Elizabeth* put to 

Silence. 

As for that which fome have given 
out, that (he could not endure the 
thought of mortality, and was impatient 
of all allufion either to old age or death, 
this is utterly untrue. For very often, 
many years before her death, (he would 
pleafantly call herfelf an old woman, 
and would talk of the kind of epitaph 
(he would like to have upon her tomb, 
faying that (he had no fancy for glory 
and fplendid titles, but would rather 
have a line or two of memorial, record- 
ing in few words only her name, her 
virginity, the time of her reign, the re- 
formation of religion, and the preferva- 
tion of fame. It is true that in the 
flower of her years, while fhe was yet 
able to bear children, being quefHoned 
about declaring a fucceflbr, (he replied 



that (he would not have her winding- 
flieet fpread before her eyes while ihe 
was alive ; and yet not many years before 
her death, being in a thoughtful mood, 
meditating probably upon her mortality, 
and being interrupted by one of her 
familiars with a complaint that many 
great offices in the Commonwealth were 
too long vacant, ihe rofe up and faid in 
fome difpleafure it was clear that her 
office would not be vacant for an inftant. 
{Ibid.) 

r 

'THIS ENGLAND' (1606-7). 

For greatness I think a man may 
fpeak, and foberly, and without hearfay, 
that this Kingdom of England, having 
Scotland united, Ireland reduced, the 
fea provinces of the Low Countries con- 
tracted, and ihipping maintained, is one 
of the greateft monarchies, in forces 
truly cfleemed, that hath been in the 
world. For certainly the kingdoms here 
on earth have a refemblance with the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which our Saviour 
compareth, not to any great kernel or 
nut, but to a very fmall grain, yet fuch 
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an one as is apt to grow and fpread ; 
and fuch I take to be the confutation 
of this kingdom, if, indeed, we (hall 
refer our counfels to greatnefs and 
power, and not quench them too much 
with the confideration of utility and 
wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not, 
think you, a true anfwer that Solon of 
Greece made to the rich King Croefus 
of Lydia when he mowed unto him a 
great quantity of gold that he had 
gathered together in often tation of his 
greatnefs and might? But Solon faid 
to him, contrary to his expectation : 
'Why, fir, if another came that hath 
better iron than you, he will be lord of 
all your gold.' Neither is the opinion 
of Machiavel to be defpifed, who 
fcorneth that proverb of State, taken 
firft from a fpeech of Mucianus, that 
monies are the fincws of war, and faith : 
* There are no true fincws of war but 
the very finews of the arms of valiant 
men.' Nay more, Mr. Speaker : who- 
foever (hall look into the feminaries and 
beginnings of the monarchies of the 
world, he (hall find them founded on 
poverty. . . . And therefore, if I (hall 
(peak unto you mine own heart, me- 
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thinks we fhould a little difdain that the 
nation of Spain, which, however, of late 
it hath grown to rule, yet of ancient 
time ferved many ages, firft under Car- 
thage, then under Rome, after under 
Saracens, Goths, and others, fhould of 
late years take unto themfelves that 
fpirit as to dream of a monarchy in the 
Weft, according to that device, Video 
foiem orientem in Occident e, only becaufe 
they have ravifhed from fome wild and 
unarmed people mines and (lore of 
gold; and on the other fide that this 
ifland of Britain, feated and manned as 
it is, and that hath, I make no qucflion, 
the beft iron in the world — that is, the 
beft foldiers in the world — (hall think 
of nothing but reckonings and audits, 
and meum and tuum, and I cannot tell 
what. (Speech in Houfe of Commons, 
Feb. 17, 1606-7.) 



r 
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EPISTLES DEDICATORY. 

I. To THE ' HlSTOBT OF THE REIGN OF 

Kino Hewrt the S eventh, ' 1622.* 

T§ tie M§ft lUmftrums mUM§ft Excellent 
Primce CSmrles, Primce §f fFdles 9 Duke 
ifCirwmtM, Esrl §f Cbefter, etc. 

It mat please tour Highness, 

In part of my acknowledgment 
to your Highnefs, I have endeavoured 
to do honour to the memory of the laft 
King of England that was anceftor to the 
King your father and yourfelf ; and was 
that King to whom both Unions may in a 
fort refer : that of the Rofes being in him 
confummate, and that of the Kingdoms 
by him begun. Befides, his times de- 
ferve it For he was a wife man, and 
an excellent King ; and yet the times 
were rough, and full of mutations and rare 

* Had our narrow limits not hindered, I 
should have brought together the whole of 
Bacon's Dedicatory and Prefatory Epistles. 
Like another of our series (Robert Greene) his 
fuller epistles — and, indeed, all his most pri- 
vate letters — have a felicity and graciousness 
of phrasing altogether remarkable. The Epistles 
selected tor this collection are all brief and 
thoroughly characteristic 

J 
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accidents. And it is unto times as it 
is unto ways. Some are more up-hill 
and down-hill, and some are more flat 
and plain ; and the one is better for the 
liver, and the other for the writer. I 
have not flattered him, but took him to 
life as well as I could, fitting fo far off, and 
having no better light It is true your 
Highnefs hath a living pattern, incom- 
parable, of the King your father. But 
it is not amifs for you alfo to fee one of 
thefe ancient pieces. God preferve your 
Highnefs ! — Your Highnefs's moft 
humble and devoted fervant, 

Francis St. Alban. 

r 

2. To 'Essays, 9 1597. 

To M. Anthony Bacon, bis deare Brother, 

Loving and beloved Brother, — I do 
now like fome that have an orchard ill 
neighboured, that gather their fruit be- 
fore it is ripe, to prevent ftealing. 
Thefe fragments of my conceits were 
going to print : to labour the flay of 
them had been dalliance, and fubje& 
to interpretation ; to let them pafs had 
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been to adventure the wrong they 
might receive by untrue copies, or by 
Come garnifhment which it might 
pleafe any that fhould fet them forth 
to beftow upon them. Therefore, I 
held it beft difcretion to publiih them 
myfelf as they patted long ago from my 
pen, without any further difgrace than 
the weaknefs of the Author. And as I 
did ever hold, there might be a great 
vanity in retiring and withdrawing men's 
conceits (except they be of fome nature) 
from the world as in obtruding them : 
fo in thefe particulars I have played 
myfelf the Inquifitor, and found nothing 
to my understanding in them contrary 
or infectious to the date of Religion 
or manners, but rather (as I fuppofe) 
medicinable. Only I difliked now to 
put them out becaufe they will be like 
the late new half-pence, which, though 
the filver were good, yet the pieces were 
fmall. But fince they would not flay 
with their Matter, but would needs 
travel abroad, I have preferred them to 
you that are next myfelf, dedicating 
them, fuch as they are, to our love, in 
the depth whereof (I allure you) I 
fomcttmes wifh your infirmities trans- 
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latcd upon myfclf, that her Majefty 
might have the fervice of fo active and 
able a mind, and I might be with 
ezcufe confined to thofe contemplations 
and ftudies for which J am fitted : fo 
commend I you to the prefervation of 
the divine Majefty. — From my Chambers 
at Gray's Inn, this 30 of January, 1 597. 
Your entire loving brother, 

Fran. Bacon. 

r 

4. To ' Essays,' 161 2. 

To my loving Brother, Sir John 
Conftable, Knt. 

My laft 'Eflays* I dedicated to my 
dear brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, who 
is with God. Looking amongft my 
papers this vacation, J found others of 
the fame nature ; which, if I myfelf 
fhall not fuffer to be loft, it feemeth the 
world will not, by the often printing of 
the former. Mining my brother, I found 
you next ; in refpecl of bond both of 
new alliance, and of ftrait friendfhip and 
fociety, and particularly of communica- 
tion in ftudies : wherein I muft acknow- 



H 
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ledge myfelf beholden to you. For as 
my bufinefs found reft in my contem- 
plations, my contemplations ever found 
reft in your loving conference and 
judgment. So wifhing you all good, I 
remain, your loving brother and friend, 

Fran. Bacon. 

r 

3. To Assays,' 1612. 

(Intended dedication prevented by the 
Prince's death. 

To Henry Prince of Wales. 

It may please your Highness, 

Having divided my life into the 
contemplative and active part, I am 
defirous to give his Majefty and your 
Highnefs of the fruits of both, fimple 
though they be. To write juft treatifes 
requireth leifure in the writer and leifure 
in the reader, and therefore are not fo 
fit, neither in regard of your HighnefPs 
princely affairs, nor in regard of my 
continual fervice ; which is the caufe 
that hath made me choofe to write 
certain brief notes, fet down rather 
iignificantly than curioufly, which I have 
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called * Eflkys. 9 The word is late, but 
the thing is ancient ; for Seneca's 
epiftles to Lucilius, if you mark them 
well, are but eflays — that is, difperfed 
meditations — though conveyed in the 
form of epiftles. Thefe labours of mine 
I know cannot be worthy of your High- 
nefs ; for what can be worthy of you ? 
But my hope is they may be as grains of 
fait, that will rather give you an appetite 
than offend you with fatiety ; and 
although they handle thofe things 
wherein both men's lives and their 
perfons are moft converfant, yet what I 
have attained I know not ; but I have 
endeavoured to make them not vulgar, 
but of a nature whereof a man fhall find 
much in experience and little in books, 
fo as they are neither repetitions nor 
fancies. But, however, I fhall mod 
humbly deiire your Highnefs to accept 
them in gracious part, and to conceive 
that if I cannot reft, but muft (how my 
dutiful and devoted affection to your 
Highnefs in thofe things which proceed 
from myfelf, I fhall be much more ready 
to do it in performance of any of your 
princely commandments. 
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3. To the 'Essays/ 1625. 

To the Right Honourable my very good 
Lord the Duke of Buckingham his 
Grace, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land. 

Excellent Lord, 

Solomon fays, ( A good name is 
as a precious ointment'; and I aflure 
myfelf fuch will your Grace's name be 
with pofterity. For your fortune and 
merit both have been eminent, and you 
have planted things that are like to laft. 
I do now publiih my Eflays, which, of 
all my other works, have been moft 
current ; for that, as it feems, they 
come home to men's bufinefs and 
bofoms. I have enlarged them both 
in number and weight ; fo that they 
are indeed a new work. I thought it 
therefore agreeable to my afFeltion and 
obligation to your Grace, to prefix your 
name before them, both in Engliih and 
in Latin. For I do conceive that the 
Latin volume of them (being the uni- 
verfal language), may laft as long as 
books laft. My Inftauration J dedicated 
to the King ; my Hiftory of Henry the 
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Seventh (which I have now alfo trans- 
lated into Latin), and my portions of 
Natural Hiftory, to the Prince 5 and 
thefe I dedicate to your Grace ; being 
of the beft fruits that by the good 
increafe which God gives to my pen 
and labours I could yield. God lead 
your Grace by the hand. 

Your Grace's mod obliged and faith- 
ful fervant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

i 

EXERCISE. 

The experience is manifeft enough 
that the motions and faculties of the 
wit and memory may be not only 
governed and guided, but alfo con- 
formed and enlarged by cuftom and 
ezercife duly applied : as if a man 
exercife ihooting, he fhall not only 
(hoot near the mark, but alfo draw a 
flronger bow. {Intellectual Powers.) 

r 
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A FRAGMENT OF AN ESS AT OF 
FAME ( = REPORT, RUMOUR). 

The poets make Fame a monfter. 
They defcribe her in part finely and 
elegantly ; and in part gravely and 
fententioufly. They fay, Look, how 
many feathers (he hath, fo many eyes 
(he hath underneath, fo many tongues, 
fo many voices, (he pricks up fo many 
ears. 

This is a flourifh : there follow ex- 
cellent parables : as that (he gathereth 
ftrength in going ; that (he goeth upon 
the ground, and yet hideth her head in 
the clouds ; that in the daytime ihe 
(itteth in a watch-tower, and flieth moft 
by night ; that (he mingleth things done 
with things not done ; and that (he is a 
terror to great cities. But that which 
pafTeth all the reft is, they do recount 
that the Earth, mother of the giants, 
that made war againft Jupiter, and were 
by him deftroyed, thereupon in anger 
brought forth Fame ; for certain it is 
that rebels, figured by the giants, and 
feditious fames and libels, are but brothers 
and fillers, mafculine and feminine. But 
now if a man can tame this monfter, 
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and bring her to feed at the hand, and 
govern her, and with her fly other 
ravening fowl, and kill them, it is fome- 
what worth. But we are infe&ed with 
the ftyle of the poets. To fpeak now in 
a fad [ = weighty] and a ferious manner ; 
there is not in all the politics a place 
lefs handled, and more worthy to be 
handled, than this of Fame. We will 
therefore fpeak of thefe points : what 
are falfe fames ; and what are true 
fames ; and how they may be beft dis- 
cerned ; how fames may be fown and 
raifed ; how they may be fpread and 
multiplied ; and how they may be 
checked and laid dead. And other 
things concerning the nature of Fame. 
Fame is of that force, as there is fcarcely 
any great a&ion wherein it hath not 
a great part, efpecially in the war. 
Mucianus undid Vitellius, by a fame 
[ » report] that he fcattered, that Vitellius 
had in puipofe to remove the legions of 
Syria into Germany, and the legions of 
Germany into Syria ; whereupon the 
legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. 
Julius Caefar took Pompey unprovided, 
and laid afleep his induftry and prepara- 
tions, by a fame that he cunningly gave 
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out, how Caefar's own foldiers loved him 
not ; and being wearied with the wars, 
and laden with the fpoils of Gaul, would 
forfake him as foon as he came into 
Italy. Livia fettled all things for the 
fucccffion of her fon Tiberius, by con- 
tinual giving out that her hufband 
Augufhis was upon recovery and amend- 
ment. And it is a ufual thing with the 
bafhaws, to conceal the death of the 
Great Turk from the janizaries and men 
of war, to fave the facking of Con- 
(lantinople and other towns, as their 
manner is. Themiftocles made Xerxes, 
king of Perfia, poft apace out of Grecia, 
by giving out that the Grecians had a 
purpofe to break his bridge of (hips 
which he had made athwart the Helles- 
pont. There be a thoufand fuch like 
examples, and the more they are the 
lefs they need to be repeated, becaufe a 
man meeteth with them everywhere ; 
therefore let all wife governors have as 
great a watch and care over fames as 
they have of the actions and defigns 
themfelves. [The reft was not Jimjbed.'] 
(< Eflays.') 

r 
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OF GJRDENS. 

God Almighty firft planted a garden. 
And indeed it is the pureft of human 
pleafures. It is the greateft refrefh- 
ment to the fpirits of man ; without 
which buildings and palaces are but 
grofs handyworks ; and a man (hall ever 
fee that when ages grow to civility and 
elegancy, men come to build ftately 
fooner than to garden finely ; as if 
gardening were the greater perfection. 
(Efays, 1625, xlvi.)* 

i 

PROOFS OF THE GREATNESS 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Alexander was bred and taught under 
Ariftotle the great philofopher, who 
dedicated divers of his books of phi- 
lofophy unto him. He was attended 

* It was with a pang that inexorable 
limitations led to the cancelling of our in- 
tended inclusion of this Essay complete, than 
which there is nothing more charming in 
English literature. The roll of old-fashioned 
English flowers is simply delicious, being 
* things of beauty ' for every month of the year. 
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with Callifthenes, and divers other 
learned perfons, that followed him in 
camp, throughout his journeys and con- 
quers. What price and eftimation he 
had learning in doth notably appear in 
thefe three particulars : firft in the envy 
he ufed to exprefs that he bore towards 
Achilles, in this, that he had fo good a 
trumpet of his praifes as Homer's verfes ; 
fecondly, in the judgment or folution he 
gave touching that precious cabinet of 
Darius, which was found amongft his 
jewels, whereof queftion was made what 
thing was worthy to be put into it, and 
he gave his opinion for Homer's works ; 
thirdly, in his letter to Ariftotle, after he 
had fet forth his books of Nature, wherein 
he expoftulateth with him for publifhing 
the fecrets and myfteries of philofophy, 
and gave him to underftand that himfelf 
efteemed it more to excel other men in 
learning and knowledge than in power 
and empire. And what ufe he had of 
learning doth appear, or rather fhine, in 
all his fpeeches and anfwers, being full 
of fcience [ = knowledge] and ufe of 
fcience, and that in all variety. 

And here again it may feem a thing 
fcholaftical, and fomewhat idle, to recite 
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things that every man knoweth ; but 
yet, fince the argument I handle leadeth 
me thereunto, I am glad that men (hall 
perceive I am as willing to flatter — if 
they will fo call it — an Alexander, or a 
Csefar, or an Antoninus, that are dead 
many hundred years fince, as any that 
now liveth : for it is the difplaying of 
the glory of learning in fovereignty that 
I propound to myfelf, and not an 
humour of declaiming in any man's 
praifes. 

Obferve then the fpeech he ufed of 
Diogenes, and fee if it tend not to the 
true ftate of one of the greateft queftions 
of moral philofophy : whether the en- 
joying of outward things, or the con- 
temning of them, be the greateft happi- 
nefs ; for when he faw Diogenes fo 
perfectly contented with fo little, he 
(aid to thofe that mocked at his con- 
dition : * Were I not Alexander, I would 
wifh to be Diogenes.' But Seneca in- 
verteth it, and faith : Plus erat> qu$d 
hie nollet accipere, quam quod tile pojfet 
dare. ' There were more things which 
Diogenes would have refufed than thofe 
which Alexander could have given or 
enjoyed.' 



Obferve again that fpeech which was 
ufual with him : * That he felt his 
mortality chiefly in two things, fleep and 
luft'; and fee if it were not a fpeech 
extracted out of the depth of natural 
philofophy, and liker to have come out 
of the mouth of Ariftotle, or Demo- 
critus, than from Alexander. 

See again that fpeech of humanity 
and poefy ; when upon the bleeding of 
his wounds he called unto him one of 
his flatterers, that was wont to afcribe to 
him divine honours, and faid, 'Look, 
this is very blood ; this is not fuch 
liquor as Homer fpeaketh of, which ran 
from Venufs hand when it was pierced 
by Diomedes.' 

See likewife his readinefs in repre- 
henfion of logic, in the fpeech he ufed 
to Caflander, upon a complaint that 
was made againft his father Antipater ; 
for when Alexander happened to fay, 
'Do you think thefe men would have 
come from fo far to complain except 
they had juft caufe of grief?* And 
Caflander anfwered, ' Yea, that was the 
matter, becaufe they thought they fhould 
not be difproved.' Said Alexander, 
laughing, ' See the fubtleties of Ariftotle, 
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to take a matter both ways, pro et 
contra.' 

But note again how well he could ufe 
the fame art, which he reprehended, to 
ferve his own humour, when bearing a 
fecret grudge to Callifthenes, becaufe he 
was againft the new ceremony of his 
adoration : feafting one night, where 
the fame Callifthenes was at the table, 
it was moved by fome, after fupper, for 
entertainment fake, that Callifthenes, 
who was an eloquent man, might fpeak 
of fome theme or purpofe at his own 
choice : which Callifthenes did ; c hoofing 
the praife of the Macedonian nation for 
his difcourfe, and performing the fame 
with fo good manner, as the hearers 
were much ravifhed ; whereupon Alex- 
ander, nothing pleafed, faid, ' It was 
eafy to be eloquent upon fo good a 
subject. But,' faith he, 'turn your ftyle, 
and let us hear what you can fay againft 
us ' ; which Callifthenes prefently under- 
took, and did with that fting and life 
that Alexander interrupted him, and 
faid, ' The goodnefs of the caufe made 
him eloquent before, and defpite made 
him eloquent then again.' 

Confider farther, for tropes of rhetoric, 
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that excellent ufe of a metaphor or 
tranflation, wherewith he taxed Anti- 
pater, who was an imperious and tyran- 
nous governor : for when one of Anti- 
pater's friends commended him to 
Alexander for his moderation, that he 
did not degenerate, as his other lieu- 
tenants did, into the Perfian pride in ufe 
of purple, but kept the ancient habit of 
Macedon, of black : * True,' faith Alex- 
ander, 'but Antipater is all purple 
within.' Or that other, when Parmenio 
came to him in the plain of Arbela, and 
mowed him the innumerable multitude 
of his enemies, efpecially as they 
appeared by the infinite number of 
lights, as it had been a new firmament 
of ftars, and thereupon advifed him to 
afTail them by night : whereupon he 
anfwered, * That he would not fteal the 
victory. ' 

For matter of policy, weigh that fig- 
nificant diftin&ion, fo much in all ages 
embraced, that he made between his 
two friends, Hephaeftion and Craterus, 
when he faid, 'That the one loved 
Alexander, and the other loved the 
king'; describing the principal differ- 
ence of princes' beft fervants, that fome 
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in affection love their pcrfon, and others 
in duty love their crown. 

Weigh alfo that excellent taxation 
[ = cenfure] of an error ordinary with 
counfellors of princes, that they counfel 
their mailers according to the model of 
their own mind and fortune, and not of 
their matters ; when, upon Dariuf's great 
offers, Parmenio had faid, ' Surely I 
would accept thefe offers, were I as 
Alexander ' ; faith Alexander, ' So would 
I, were I as Parmenio.' 

Laftly, weigh that quick and acute 
reply which he made when he gave fo 
large gifts to his friends and fervants, 
and was afked what he did referve for 
himfelf, and he anfwered, ' Hope ' : 
weigh, I fay, whether he had not caft up 
his account right, becaufe hope mud be 
the portion of all that refolve upon great 
enterprifes. For this was Caefar's portion 
when he went firft into Gaul, his eftate 
being then utterly overthrown with 
largefles. And this was like wife the 
portion of that noble prince, howfoever 
tranfported with ambition, Henry Duke 
of Guife, of whom it was ufually faid, 
that he was the greateft ufurer in France, 
becaufe he had turned all his eftate into 
obligations. 
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To conclude, therefore, as certain 
critics are ufed to fay hyperbolic ally, 
'That if all fciences were loft, they 
might be found in Virgil ' ; fo certainly 
this may be faid truly, there are the prints 
and footfteps of all learning in thofe few 
fpeeches which are reported of this 
prince ; the admiration of whom, when 
I conlider him not as Alexander the 
Great, but as Ariftotle's fcholar, hath 
carried me too far. (Advancement of 
Learning, Book I.) 

r 

history. 

Its Nature and Sources. 

The books which are written do in 
their kinds reprefent the faculties of the 
mind of man : Poefy his imagination ; 
Philofophy his reafon ; and Hiftory his 
memory. Of which three faculties 
leaft exception is commonly taken to 
memory ; becaufe imagination is often- 
times idle and reafon litigious. So 
likewife Hiftory, of all writings, deferv- 
eth leaft taxation [ = accufation], as 
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that which holdeth leaft of the author 
and moft of the things themfelves. 
Again, the ufe which it holdeth to 
man's life, if it be not the greateft, 
yet affuredly is the freeft from any ill 
accident or quality. For thofe which 
are converfant much in fads, as they 
attain to great variety, fo withal they 
become conceited ; and thofe that are 
brought up in philofophy and fciences 
do wax (according as their nature is) 
fome of them too ftiff and opinionate, 
and fome others too perplexed and con- 
fufed. Whereas Hiftory pofleffeth the 
mind of the conceits which are neareft 
allied unto adtion, and imprinteth them 
fo, as it doth not alter the complexion 
of the mind, neither to irrefolution nor 
pertinacity. But this is true, that in 
no fort of writings there is a greater 
diftance between the good and the bad, 
no, not between the moft excellent poet 
and the vaineft rhymer, nor between 
the deepeft philofophy and the moft 
frivolous Schoolmen, than there is be- 
tween good hiftories and thofe that bear 
the fame or the like title. In which 
regard, having propofed to write the 
Hiftory of England from the beginning 
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of the reign of King Henry the Eighth 
of that name near unto the prefent time, 
wherein Queen Elizabeth reigneth in 
good felicity, I am delivered of theexcufe 
wherewith the beft writers of hiftory 
are troubled in their proems, when they 
go about without breaking the bounds 
of modefty, to give a reafon why they 
mould write that again which others 
have written well, or at leaft tolerably, 
before. For thofe which I am to 
follow are fuch as I may rather fear the 
reproach of coming into their number, 
than the opinion of prefumption if I 
hope to do better than they. But, in 
the meantime, it mull be confidered, 
that the beft of the ancient Hiftories 
were contrived out of divers particular 
Commentaries, Relations, and Narratives, 
which was not hard to digeft with 
ornament, and thereof to compound 
one entire ftory. And as at the firft 
fuch Writers had the eafe of others' 
labours, fo fince they have the whole 
commendation ; in regard thefe former 
writings are for the moft part loft, 
whereby their borrowings do not ap- 
pear. But unto me the difadvantage is 
great, finding no public memories of any 
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confederation or worth, in fort that the 
fupply muft be out of the frelhnefs of 
memory and tradition, and out of the 
adts,inftruments,and negotiations of State 
themfelves, together with the glances 
of foreign hiftories ; which, though I 
do acknowledge to be the beft, original, 
and inftruclive out of which to write an 
Hiftory, yet the travail muft be much 
greater than if there had been already 
digefted any tolerable chronicle as a 
ftmple narrative of the actions them- 
felves, which fhould only have needed 
out of the former helps to be enriched 
with the counfels, and the fpeeches, and 
notable particularities. And this was 
the reafon why I might not attempt 
to go higher to more ancient times, 
becaufe thefe helps and grounds did 
more and more fail ; although if I be 
not deceived I may truly affirm that 
there have no times paffed over in this 
nation which have produced greater 
actions, nor more worthy to be delivered 
to the ages hereafter. (Advancement of 
Learning.) 
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FOUR ENGLISH REIGNS. 



They be not the great wars and con- 
quefts (which many times are the works 
of Fortune, and fall not in barbarous 
times), the rehearfal whereof maketh 
the profitable and inftructive Hiftory ; 
but rather times refined in policies and 
induftries, new and rare variety of acci- 
dents and alterations, equal and juft 
encounters of State and State in forces, 
and of prince and prince in fufficiency, 
that bring upon the ftage the beft facls 
for obfervation. Then, if you look into 
the general natures of the times (which 
I have undertaken*) throughout Europe, 
whereof the times of this nation muft 
needs participate, you (hall find more 
knowledge in the world than was in the 
ages before, whereby the ads of men 
(which are the (hops wherein all actions 
are forged) are more furnifhed and 
improved. Then, if you (hall reftrain 
your confideration to the (late of this 
monarchy, firft there will occur unto 
you changes rare, and altogether un- 

• Vix., Henry VIII., Edward VI. f Mary 
(' bloody '), part of Queen Elizabeth. 
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known to antiquity, in matters of re- 
ligion and the State ecclefiaftical. 
Then to behold the feveral reigns, of a 
king firft, or next the firft, become 
abfolute in the fovereignty ; of a king 
in minority ; of a queen married to a 
foreigner ; and laftly of a queen that hath 
governed without the help either of a 
marriage or of any mighty man of her 
blood : is no fmall variety in the affairs 
of a monarchy, but fuch as, perhaps, in 
four fucceffions in any State at any 
time is hardly to be found. Befides, 
there has not wanted examples within 
the compafs of the fame time, neither 
of an ufurpation, nor of rebellions with 
heads of greatnefs, nor of commotions 
merely popular, nor of fundry defperate 
confpiracies (an unwonted thing in 
hereditary monarchies), nor of foreign 
wars of all forts ; invafion, repulfion of 
invafion, open and declared, covered 
and underhand, by fea, by land, Scottifh, 
French, Spanifh, fuccours, protections, 
new and extraordinary kinds of con- 
federacies with fubje&s. Generally 
without queftion the State of this nation 
never had a larger reach to import the 
univerfal affairs of Europe; as that 
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which was in the former part of the 
time the counterpoife between France 
and Spain, and in the latter the only 
encounter and oppofition againft Spain. 
Add hereunto the new difcoveries and 
navigations abroad, the new proviiions 
of laws and precedents of State at 
home, and the accidents memorable 
both of State and of Court ; and there 
will be no doubt but the times which I 
have chofen are of all times of this 
nation the fitteft to be regiftered ; if it 
be not in this refpe&, that they be of 
too frefti memory ; which point I know 
very well will be a prejudice, as if this 
ftory were written in favour of the time 
prefent. But it mould fuffice unto me, 
without betraying mine own name and 
meaning or the liberty of a Hiftory, to 
procure this commendation to the time 
with pofterity, namely, that a private 
man living in the fame time mould not 
doubt to publiih an hiftory of the time 
which mould not carry any (how or 
tafte at all of flattery ; a point rather 
for an infallible demonftration of a good 
time. (Ibid.) 
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HENRT VIL 

This king attained unto the crown, 
not only from a private fortune, which 
might endow him with moderation, 
but alfo from the fortune of an exiled 
man, which had quickened in him all 
feeds of character and induftry. His 
times were rather profperous than calm, 
for he was aflailed with many troubles, 
which he overcame happily ; a matter 
that did no lefs fet forth his wifdom 
than his fortune ; and yet fuch a wifdom 
as feemed rather a dexterity to deliver 
himfelf from dangers when they preflcd 
him, than any deep forefight to prevent 
them afar off*. Jealous he was over the 
greatnefs of his Nobility, as remember- 
ing how himfelf was fet up. And much 
more did this humour increafe in him 
after he had conflicted with fuch idols 
and counterfeits as were Lambert 
Symnell and Perkin Warbeck ; the 
ftrangenefs of which dangers made him 
think nothing fafe. Whereby he was 
forced to defcend to the employment 
of fecret efpials and fuborned con- 
spirators, a neceflary remedy againft fo 
dark and fubtle practices ; and not to 
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be apprehended, except it were true 
which fame report, that he had intel- 
ligence with confeflbrs for the revealing 
; of matters Mifclofed in confeffion. And 
yet if a man compare him with the 
kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain, he fhall find him more politic 
than Louis the Twelfth of France, and 
more entire and fincere than Ferdinando 
of Spain, upon whom notwithstanding 
he did handfomely bellow the envy of 
the death of Edward Plantagenet, Earl 
of Warwick. Great and devout rever- 
ence he bore unto religion, as he that 
employed ecclefiafHcal men in moft of 
his affairs and negotiations ; and as he 
that was brought hardly and very late 
to the abolifhing of the privilege of 
fan&uaries in cafe of treafon, and that 
not before he had obtained it by way 
of rent from Pope Alexander ; which 
fan&uaries neverthelefs had been the 
forges of moft of his troubles. In his 
government he was led by none, fcarcely 
by his laws, and yet he was a great 
obferver of formality in all his proceed- 
ings, which notwithflanding was no im- 
pediment to the working of his will ; 
and in the fuppremng and punching of 
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the treafons which during the whole 
courfe of his reign were committed 
again ft him, he had a very ftrange kind 
of interchanging of very large and un- 
expected pardons with fevere exactions ; 
which (his wifdom considered) could 
not be imputed to any inconftancy 
or inequality, but to a difcretion, or 
at lead to a principle that he had 
apprehended, that it was good not 
obftmately to purfue one courfe, but 
to try both ways. In his Wars, he 
feemed rather confident than enter- 
prifing, by which alfo commonly he was 
not the poorer ; but generally he did 
feem inclinable to live in peace, and 
made but offers of war to mend the 
condition of peace ; and in the quench- 
ing of the commotions of his fubje&s 
he was ever ready to achieve thofe wars 
in perfon, fome times referving himfelf, 
but never retiring himfelf, but as ready 
to fecond. Of nature .he coveted to 
accumulate treafure, which the people 
(with whom there is infufed for the 
prefervation of monarchies a natural 
defire to discharge their princes, though 
it be with the unjuft charge of their 
counfellors and minifters) did impute 
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unto Cardinal Morton and Sir Reginald 
Bray, who (as it after appeared) as 
coonfellors of ancient authority with 
him, did fo fecond his humour as they 
tempered and reprefled it. Whereas 
Empfon and Dudley that followed 
(being perfons that had no reputation 
with him, otherwife than the fervile 
following of his own humour) gave 
him way and fhaped him way to thofe 
extremities, whereat himfelf was touched 
with remorfe at his death, and which 
his fucceflbr difavowed. In expending 
of treafure, he never fpared charge that 
his affairs required, and in his founda- 
tions was magnificent enough, but his 
rewards were very limited ; fo that his 
liberality was rather upon his own date 
and memory than towards the deferts 
of others. He chofe commonly to 
employ cunning perfons, as he that 
knew himfelf fufficient to make ufe of 
their uttermoft fecrets, without danger 
of being abufed with them himfelf. 
(Life of Henry VII.) 
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HENRT VII. 

Thus this Solomon of England (for 
Solomon alfo was too heavy upon his 
people in exactions) having lived two- 
and-fifty years, and thereof reigned 
three - and - twenty years and eight 
months, being in perfect memory and 
in a mod blefied mind, in a great calm 
of a confuming licknefs, pafled to a 
better world, the two-and-twentieth of 
April, 1 509, at his palace of Richmond, 
which himfelf had built 

This king (to fpeak of him in terms 
equal to his deferving) was one of the 
beft fort of wonders, a wonder for wife 
men. He had parts (both in his virtues 
and his fortune) not fo fit for a common- 
place as for obfervation. Certainly he 
was religious, both in his affection and 
obfervance. But as he could fee clear 
(for thofe times) through fuperftition ; 
fo he would be blinded now and then 
by human policy. He advanced church- 
men. He was tender in the privilege 
of fanctuaries, though they wrought 
him much mifchief. He built and 
endowed many religious foundations, 
belidcs his memorable hofpital of the 
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Savoy; and yet was lie a great almf- 

giver in fecret ; which (hawed that his 

works in public were dedicated rather 

to God's glory than his own, He pro- 

feffed always to lore and feek peace; 

and it was his ufual preface in his 

treaties, that when Chrift came into 

the world peace was fang, and when 

He went out of the world peace was 

bequeathed. And this virtue could not 

proceed out of fear or foftnefs, for he 

was valiant and active ; and therefore 

no doubt it was truly Chrifrian and 

moral. Yet he knew the way to peace 

was not to feem to be defirous to avoid 

wars. Therefore would he make offers 

and fames [ = rumours] of wars, till he 

had mended the conditions of peace. It 

was alfo much, that one that was £o great 

a lover of peace mould be fo happy in 

war. For his arms, either in foreign 

or civil wars, were never unfortunate ; 

neither did he know what a difafter 

meant. • . • 

He was of an high mind, and loved 
his own will and his own way ; as one 
that revered himfelf, and would reign 
indeed. Had he been a private man, 
he would have been termed proud : but 
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in a wife prince, it was but keeping of 
di fiance ; which indeed he did towards 
all ; not admitting any near or full 
approach either to his power or to his 
fecrets. For he was governed by none. 
. . . He had nothing in him of vain- 
glory, but yet kept flate and majefty to 
the height ; being fenfible, that majefty 
maketh the people bow, but vain-glory 
boweth to them. . . . 

He was born at Pembroke Cattle, 
and lieth buried at Weftminfter, in one 
of the ftatelieft and daintieft monuments 
of Europe, both for the chapel and for 
the fepulchre. So that he dwelleth 
more richly dead, in the monument 
of his tomb, than he did alive in Rich- 
mond or any of his palaces. I could 
wifh he did the like in this monument 
of his fame. (Life of Henry VII.)* 

* The Latin translation of the Life varies 
much from the English, and rewards careful 
study. 
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LEGISLATION OF HENRT VII. 

In the end of the 4th year [1489] the 
king called again his Parliament, not as 
it feemeth for any particular occafion 
of ftate ; but the former Parliament 
[1488-9] being ended fomewhat fud- 
denly (in regard of the preparation in 
Britany), the king thought he had not 
remunerated his people fufficiently with 
good laws (which evermore was his re- 
tribution [ = recompenfe] for treafure) : 
and finding by the infurre&ion in the 
North, there was difcontentment abroad 
in refpedl of the Subfidy, he thought it 
good for to give his fubjefts yet further 
contentment and comfort in this kind. 
Certainly his times for good common- 
wealth's laws did excel ; fo as he may 
juftly be celebrated for the bell law- 
giver to this nation after King Edward 
the Firft. For his laws (whofo marks 
them well) are deep and not vulgar ; 
not made upon the fpur of a particular 
occafion for the prefent, but out of 
providence of the future ; to make the 
eftate of his people fKll more and more 
happy, after the manner of the legif- 
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lators in ancient and hiftorical times. 
(Life of Henry VII.) 

r 

POLITIC CLEMENCT OF 
HENRT PH. 

There were taken prifoners [at the 
battle of Newark], amongft others, the 
counterfeit Plantagenct, now Lambert 
Symnel again, and the crafty prieft his 
tutor [Richard Simon]. For Lambert 
the King would not take his life, both 
out of magnanimity (taking him but as 
an image of wax that others had tem- 
pered and moulded), and like wife out 
of wifdom ; thinking that if he fuffered 
death he would be forgotten too foon ; 
but being kept alive, he would be a 
continual fpeclacle, and a kind of re- 
medy againft the like enchantments of 
people in time to come. For which 
caufe he was taken into fervice in his 
Court to 'a bafe office in his kitchen ; 
fo that (in a kind of mattacina [ = dance] 
of human fortune) he turned a broach 
[=fpit] that had worn a crown; 
whereas fortune commonly doth not 
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King his father, which might give any 
occafion of altering court or council 
upon the change ; but all things pafled 
in a fKH. He was the firft heir of the 
White and of the Red Rofe; fo that 
there was no difcontented party now 
left in the kingdom, but all men's hearts 
turned towards him ; and not only their 
hearts, but their eyes alfo ; for he was 
the only fon of the kingdom. He had 
no brother ; which, though it be a 
comfort for Kings to have, yet it 
draweth the fubjecV eyes a little afide. 
And yet being a married man in thofe 
young years, it promifed hope of fpeedy 
lflue to fucceed in the crown. Neither 
was there any queen mother who might 
fhare any way in the government or 
clam with the councillors for authority, 
while the King intended [ = attended] his 
pleafure. No fuch thing as any great or 
mighty fubjedl who might eclipfe or over- 
fhade the imperial power. And for the 
people and State in general, they were in 
fuch lownefs of obedience as fubje&s 
were like to yield who had lived almoft 
four and twenty years under fo politic a 
King as his father ; being alfo one who 
came partly in by the fword, and had fo 
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high a courage in all points of regality, 
and was ever victorious in rebellions and 
feditions of the people. The crown 
extremely rich and full of treafure, and 
the kingdom like to be fo in fhort time. 
For there was no war, no dearth, no 
flop of trade or commerce ; it was only 
the crown which [had] fucked too hard ; 
but now being full, and upon the head 
of a young King, it was like to draw 
the lefs. Laftly, he was inheritor of 
his father's reputation, which was great 
throughout the world. He had ftrait 
alliance with the two neighbour States, 
an ancient enemy in former times, and 
an ancient friend, Scotland and Bur- 
gundy. He had peace and amity with 
France, under the affurancc not only 
of treaty and league, but of neceffity 
and inability in the French to do him 
harm, in refpedt that the French King's 
defigns were wholly bent upon Italy. 
So that it may be truly faid there had 
been fcarcely feen or known in many 
ages fuch a rare concurrence of figns 
and promifes of a happy and nourifhing 
reign to enfue as were now met in this 
young King, called after his father's 
name Henry VIII. [Though entitled 
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'The Hiftory of the Reign of King 
Henry VIII.,' the above is all that 
Bacon wrote of it. The talk affigned 
him by Prince Charles he did not 
take to.] 

r 

HOSPITALS. 

I. Over-great Buildings. 

To dcfign the Charterhoufe, a build- 
ing fit for a prince's habitation, for an 
hofpital, is all one as if one fhould give 
in alms a rich embroidered cloak to a 
beggar. 

r 



2. Mixed Preferable. 

I Of all other employments of this 
' kind, I commend most houfes of relief 
and correction, which are mixed hof- 
pitals ; where the impotent perfon is 
relieved, and the fturdy beggar buckled 
to work ; and the unable perfon alfo 
not maintained to be idle, which is ever 
joined with drunkennefs and impurity, 
but is forted with fuch works as he can 
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'The Hiftory of the Reign of King 
Henry VIII.,' the above is all that 
Bacon wrote of it. The talk afligned 
him by Prince Charles he did not 
take to.] 
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1. Over-great Buildings. 

To deiign the Charterhoufe, a build- 
ing fit for a prince's habitation, for an 
hofpital, is all one as if one fhould give 
in alms a rich embroidered cloak to a 
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2. Mixed Preferable. 

Of all other employments of this 

kind, I commend most houfes of relief 

and correction, which are mixed hof- 

pitals ; where the impotent perfon is 

I relieved, and the fturdy beggar buckled 

to work ; and the unable perfon alfo 

not maintained to be idle, which is ever 

joined with drunkennefs and impurity, 

but is forted with fuch works as he can 
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high a courage in all points of regality, 
and was ever victorious in rebellions and 
feditions of the people. The crown 
extremely rich and full of treafure, and 
the kingdom like to be fo in fhort time. 
For there was no war, no dearth, no 
flop of trade or commerce ; it was only 
the crown which [had] fucked too hard ; 
but now being full, and upon the head 
of a young King, it was like to draw 
the lefs. Laftly, he was inheritor of 
his father's reputation, which was great 
throughout the world. He had ftrait 
alliance with the two neighbour States, 
an ancient enemy in former times, and 
an ancient friend, Scotland and Bur- 
gundy. He had peace and amity with 
France, under the affu ranee not only 
of treaty and league, but of neceffity 
and inability in the French to do him 
harm, in refpecl: that the French King's 
defigns were wholly bent upon Italy. 
So that it may be truly faid there had 
been fcarcely feen or known in many 
ages fuch a rare concurrence of figns 
and promifes of a happy and flourifhing 
reign to enfue as were now met in this 
young King, called after his father's 
name Henry VIII. [Though entitled 
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'The Hiftory of the Reign of King 
Henry VIII.,' the above is all that 
Bacon wrote of it. The talk affigned 
him by Prince Charles he did not 
take to.] 

r 

HOSPITALS. 

1. Over-great Buildings. 

To deiign the Charterhoufe, a build- 
ing fit for a prince's habitation, for an 
hofpital, is all one as if one Ihould give 
in alms a rich embroidered cloak to a 
beggar. 

r 

2. Mixed Preferable. 

Of all other employments of this 
kind, I commend most houfes of relief 
and correction, which are mixed hos- 
pitals ; where the impotent perfon is 
relieved, and the fturdy beggar buckled 
to 'work ; and the unable perfon alfo 
I not maintained to be idle, which is ever 
joined with drunkennefs and impurity, 
but is forted with fuch works as he can 



manage and perform ; and where the 
nfes are not diftinguiihed, as in other 
hofpitals ; whereof fome are for aged 
and impotent, and fome for children, 
and fome for correction of vagabonds ; 
bat are general and promifcuous : fo 
that they may take off poor of every 
fort from the country as the country 
breeds them : and thus the poor them- 
felves fhall find the provifion, and other 
people the fweetnefs of the abatement 
of the tax. 

r 

3. Supervifim Needed. 

If it be objected that houfes of cor- 
rection in all places have not done the 
good expected, as it cannot be denied, 
but in moft places they have done much 
good, it muft be remembered that there 
is a great difference between that which 
is done by the diftra&ed government of 
juftices of peace, and that which may 
be done by a fettled ordinance, fubjedt 
to a regular vifitation, as this may be. 



r 
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4. */ Seminary for Converts to the 
Reformed Religion Recommended. 

I like not the word feminary, in 
refpeft of the vain vows, and implicit 
obedience, and other things tending to 
the perturbation of ftates, involved in 
that term, for converts to the reformed 
religion, either of youth or otherwife ; 
for I doubt not but there are in Spain, 
Italy, and other countries of the Papift, 
many whofe hearts are touched with a 
fenfe of thofe corruptions, and an ac- 
knowledgment of a better way ; which 
grace is many times fmothered and 
choked, through a worldly confideration 
of neceffity and want ; men not knowing 
where to have fuccour and refuge . This 
likewife I hold a work of great piety, 
and a work of great confequence ; that 
we alfo may be wife in our generation ; 
and that the watchful and iilent night 
may be ufed as well for fowing of good 
feed as of tares. {Advice Touching Mr. 
Sutton's Eftate. Again let the whole 
mafterly * Advice ' be ftudied.) 



r 
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IDOL J— SOURCES OF ERROR. 

* No part of Bacoris works is more valuable 
than bis exacl and fugacious expo fit ion of 
the general, or rather natural, fources of 
error. He calls thefe prejudices by the 
expreffive name of idols, the falfe objects 
of falfe worjbip, vain, delufive, and 
dangerous! — Henry Rogers. 

1. The idols of the tribe are common 
to the whole race of mankind, and have 
their foundation in human nature : 'For 
it is a falfe aflertion that the human 
fenfe is a meafure of things ; fince all 
perceptions, both of fenfe and mind, are 
with relation to man, and not with 
relation to the univerfe. But the human 
underftanding is like an unequal mirror 
to the rays of things ; which combining 
its own figure with the figures of the 
objects it reprefents, diftorts and perverts 
them.' 

2. The idols of the den or cave are 
identified with the peculiar character of 
the individual : * The idols of every man 
in particular; for befides the general 
waywardnefs of human nature, we every 
one of us have our own peculiar den or 
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cavern, which refracts or breaks the 
light of Nature ; either becaufe every 
man has his refpe&ive temper, education, 
acquaintance, courfe of reading, and 
authorities he moft refpe&s ; or becaufe 
of the differences of impreffions, as they 
may be made on a mind that is pre- 
occupied and prepoflefled, or on one 
that is calm and unbiafled ; fo that the 
human fpirit according to its difpoiition 
in individuals, is a thing fluctuating, dis- 
orderly, and almoft accidental Whence 
Heraclitus well obferves, that men feek 
the fciences in their lefler worlds, and 
not in the great and common one.' 

3. Idols of the forum have their rife 
from the compact, or aflbciation of man- 
kind ; which depends upon language. 
* For men aflbciate by difcourfe ; but 
words are impofed according to the 
capacity of the vulgar : whence a falfe 
and improper impofition of words 
ftrangely poflefles the underftanding. 
Nor do the definitions and explanations, 
wherewith men of learning, in fome 
cafes, preferve and vindicate themfelves, 
any way repair the injury ; for words 
absolutely force the underftanding, put 
all things in confuiion, and lead men 

l 2 
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away to idle controverfies and fubtleties 
without number.' 

4. The idols of the theatre are the 
deceptions, perverfions, and prejudices, 
which take their rife from the different 
tenets of philofophers, and the perverted 
laws of demonftration. And thefe are 
fo denominated, * becaufe all the phil- 
ofophies that have been hitherto in- 
vented or received, are bat as fo many 
ftage-plays, written or a&ed ; as having 
fhown nothing but fictitious and theatri- 
cal worlds. Nor is this faid only of the 
ancient or prefent feds and philosophies ; 
for nnmberlefs other fables, of the like 
kind, may be ftill invented and drefled 
up, fince quite different errors will 
proceed from almoft the fame common 
caufes.' (Novum Organum.) [The 
fhident-reader who defires to follow up 
Bacon's profound comments on thefe 
various ' idola ' will be helped by con- 
futing Playfair's * Preliminary Differta- 
tion ' in * Encyc. Brit.'] 



r 
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THE SEFERJL KINDS OF 
IMPOSTURE. 

' Avoiding profane ftrangenefs of words, 
and opppfetions of knowledge, falfely fo 
called* [2 Tim. ii. 16]. ' Avoid fond 
and idle fables ' [1 Tim. vi. 20]. c Let 
no man deceive you by high Jpeecb 9 
[St. Matt. zziv. 4]. 

There are three forms of fpeaking, 
which are, as it were, the ftyle and 
phrafe of Impofture. The firft kind is 
of them, who as foon as they have gotten 
any fubjelt or matter do ftraight call it 
into an art, inventing new terms of art, 
reducing all into divifions and dis- 
tinctions, thence draweth affertions or 
oppoiitions, and fo framing oppoiitions 
by queftions and anfwers. Hence 
iffueth the cobwebs and clatterings of 
the fchoolmen. The fecond kind is of 
them, who out of the vanity of their 
wit (as church poets) do make and 
devife all variety of tales, ftories, and 
examples, whereby they may lead men's 
minds to a belief: from whence did 
grow the legends and infinite fabulous 
inventions and dreams of the ancient 
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heretic*. The third kind is of them 
who fill men's ears with myfteries, high 
parables, allegories, and illufions ; with 
myfbcal and profound form many of the 
heretics alfo made choice of. By the 
third it is aftonifhed and enchanted ; 
but by every of them the while it is 
feduced and abufed. {Religious {Medita- 
tions, No. IX.) [The « third kind ' is a 
defcription of the tranfcendental phil- 
ofophy.] 

r 

INNOVATIONS. 

As the births of living creatures at 
firft are ill-fhapen, fo are all innovations, 
which are the births of Time. (Efays, 
1625, xxiv.). 

r 

Innovations Ecclefiaftical. 

All inftitutions and ordinances, be 
they never fo pure, will corrupt and 
degenerate. But I would aflt why the 
Civil State mould be purged and reftored, 
deviiing remedies as fall as timebreedeth 
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mifchief ; and contrariwife the Eccle- 
iiaftical State fhould ftill continue upon 
the dregs of time ? If it be faid that 
there is a difference between civil 
caufes and ecclefiaflacal, they may as 
well tell me that churches and chapels 
need no reparations, though cafUes and 
houfes do. (Certain Confederations touch- 
ing the better Pacification and Edification 
of the Church of England.) 

1. proem of the 'great 
instauration: 

Francis of Verulam reafoned thus 
with himfelf, and judged it to be for 
the intereft of the prefent and future 
generations that they mould be made 
acquainted with his thoughts. 

Being convinced that the human in- 
tellect makes its own difficulties, not 
ufing the true helps which are at man's 
difpofal foberly and judicioufly ; whence 
follows manifold ignorance of things, 
and by reafon of that ignorance mif- 
chiefs innumerable ; he thought all trial 
fhould be made, whether that commerce 
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between the mind of man and the nature 
of things, which is more precious than 
anything on earth, might by any means 
be reftored to its perfect and original 
condition, or, if this may not be, yet 
reduced to a better condition than that 
in which it now is. Now that the 
errors which have hitherto prevailed, and 
which will prevail for ever, fhould (if 
the mind be left to go its own way) 
either by the natural force of the under- 
ftanding or by help of the aids and in- 
ftruments of Logic, one by one correct 
themfelves, was a thing moft to be hoped 
for : becaufe the primary notions of 
things which the mind readily and paf- 
iively imbibes, (lores up, and accumu- 
lates (and it is from them that all the 
reft flow) are falfe, confufed, and over- 
haul y abftracted from the facts ; nor are 
the fecondary and fubfequent notions 
lefs arbitrary and inconftant ; whence it 
follows that the entire fabric of human 
reafon which we employ in the inquifi- 
tion of Nature is badly put together and 
built up, and like fome magnificent 
ftructure without any foundation. For 
while men are occupied in admiring 
and applauding the falfe powers of 
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the mind, they pafs by and throw 
away thofe true powers, which, if it be 
fupplied with the proper aids, and can 
itfclf be content to wait upon Nature 
in (lead of vainly affecting to overrule 
her, are within its reach. There was 
but one courfe left, therefore, — to try 
the whole thing anew upon a better 
plan, and to commence a total recon- 
duction of fciences, arts, and all human ^ 
knowledge, raifed upon the proper foun- 
dations. And this, though in the pro- 
grefs and undertaking it may feem a 
thing infinite and beyond the powers of 
man, yet when it comes to be dealt 
with it will be found found and fober, 
more fo than what has been done 
hitherto. For of this there is fome 
iffue ; whereas in what is now done in 
the matter of fcience there is only a 
whirling round about and perpetual 
agitation, ending where it began. And 
although he was well aware how folitary 
an enterprife it is, and how hard a thing 
to win faith and credit for, neverthelefs 
he was refolved not to abandon either it 
or himfelf ; nor to be deterred from 
trying and entering upon that one path 
which is alone open to the human mind. 



For better it is to make a beginning of 
that which may lead to fomething than 
to engage in a perpetual ftruggle and 
purfuit in courfes which have no exit. 
And certainly the two ways of contem- 
plation are much like thofe two ways of 
action, fo much celebrated, in this, — 
that the one, arduous and difficult in the 
beginning, leads out at laft into the open 
country; while the other, feeming at 
firft fight eafy and free from obftru&ion, 
leads to pathlefs and precipitous places. 
Moreover, becaufe he knew not how 
long it might be before thefe things 
would occur to anyone elfe, judging 
efpecially from this, that he has found 
no man hitherto who has applied his 
mind to the like, he refolved to publifh 
at once fo much as he has been able to 
complete. The caufe of which hafte 
was not ambition for himfelf, but folici- 
tude for the work ; that in cafe of his 
death there might remain fome outline 
and project of that which he had con- 
ceived, and fome evidence likewife of 
his honeft mind and inclination towards 
the benefit of the human race. Certain 
it is that all other ambition whatfoever 
feemed poor in his eyes compared with 
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the work which he had in hand ; feeing 
that the matter at iflue is either nothing, 
or a thing fo great that it may well be 
content with its own merit without 
fee king other recompenfe. (From the 
Latin.) 

•r 

2. FROM EPISTLE-DEDICATORY 
OF THE SAME TO JAMES I. 

Most Gracious and Mighty King, 
Your Majefry may perhaps accufe 
me of larceny, having ftolen from your 
affairs fo much time as was required for 
this work. I know not what to fay for 
myfelf. For of time there can be no 
reftitution, unlefs it be that what has 
been abftra&ed from your buiinefs may 
perhaps go to the memory of your name 
and the honour of your age ; if thefe 
things are indeed worth anything. Cer- 
tainly they are quite new, totally new 
in their very kind ; and yet they are 
copied from a very ancient model ; even 
the world itfelf and the nature of things 
and of the mind. And to fay truth, I 
am wont for my own part to regard this 
work as a child of time rather than of 
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wit ; the only wonder being that the 
firft notion of the thing, and fuch great 
fufpicions concerning matters long eftab- 
blifhed, fhould have come into any man's 
mind. All the reft follows readily 
enough. And no doubt there is fome- 
thing of accident (as we call it) and 
luck as well in what men think as in 
what they do or fay. But for this acci- 
dent I fpeak of, I wifh that if there be 
any good in which I have to offer, it 
may be afcribed to the infinite mercy 
and goodnefs of God and to the felicity 
of your Majefty's time ; to which, as I 
have been an honeft and affectionate 
fervant in my life, fo after my death I 
may yet perhaps, through the kindling 
of this new light in the darknefs of 
philofophy, be the means of making 
this age famous to pofterity. 

r 

IRELAND. 

Lambert Symnei 9 fpurious Edward 
Plant agenet. 

With marvellous confent and applaufe 
this counterfeit Plantagenet was brought 
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with great folemnity to the Cattle of 
Dublin, and there faluted, ferved, and 
honoured as King ; the boy becoming 
it well, and doing nothing that did 
bewray the bafenefs of his condition. 
And within a few days he was pro- 
claimed King in Dublin, by the name of 
King Edward VI. ; there being not a 
fword drawn in King Henry his quarrel. 
The King was much moved with this 
, unexpected accident, when it came to 
his ears, both becaufe it ftruck upon this 
thing which ever he mod feared [i.e., 
the revival of the York title], as alfo 
becaufe it was ftirred in fuch a place 
where he could not with fafety tranffer 
his own perfon to fupprefs it. For 
partly through natural valour and partly 
through an univerfal fufpicion (not 
knowing whom to truft), he was ever 
ready to wait upon all his achievements 
in person. (Lift of Henry VII.) 

r 

The actual Edward Plantagenet. 

About this time alfo, Edward Planta- 
genet was upon a Sunday brought 
throughout all the principal ftreets of 
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London, to be feen of the people. And 
having palled the view of the flreets, 
was conducted to Paul's Church in 
folemn proceflion, where great ftore of 
people were aflembled. And it was pro- 
vided alfo in goodly fafhion, that divers 
of the nobility and others of quality 
(efpecially of thofe that the King moft 
fufpected, and knew the perfon of 
Plantagenet bed) had communication 
with the young gentleman by the way, 
and entertained him with fpeech and 
difcourfe, which did in effect mar the 
pageant in Ireland with the fubjects 
here ; at leaft, with fo many as out of 
error, and not out of malice, might be 
mifled. Neverthelefs, in Ireland (where 
it was too late to go back) it wrought 
little or no effect. But, contrariwife, 
they turned the impofture upon the 
King, and gave out that the King, to 
defeat the true inheritor, and to mock 
the world and blind the eyes of fimple 
men, had tricked up a boy in the like- 
nefs of Edward Plantagenet and fhowed 
him to the people, not fparing to pro- 
fane the ceremony of a proceflion, the 
more to countenance the fable. (Ibid.)* 

* The sequel is graphically told by Bacon. 
See onward under Battle of Newark. 
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Ireland, 1606. 

This ifland being another Britain, 
as Britain was faid to be another world, 
is endowed with fo many dowries of 
nature, confidering the fruitfulnefs of 
the foil, the ports, the rivers, the fifhings, 
the quarries, the woods, and other 
materials ; and efpecially the race and 
generation of men, valiant, hard, and 
a&ive, as it is not eafy, no not upon the 
continent, to find fuch confluence of 
commodities, if the hand of man did 
join with the hand of Nature. (On the 
Plantation of Ireland.) 

r 

ASCENSION OF JJMES I. TO 
THRONE OF ENGLAND. 

By the deceafe of Elizabeth, Queen 
ot England, the ifiues of King 
Henry VIII. failed, being fpent on 
one generation and three fucceflions. 
For that King, though he were one of 
the goodlieft perfons of his time, yet he 
left only by his fix wives three children, 
who, reigning fucceffively and dying 
childlefs, made place to the line of 



Margaret, his eldeft filler, married to 
James IV., King of Scotland. There 
succeeded, therefore, to the kingdom of 
England James VI., then King of 
Scotland, descended of the fame Mar- 
garet, both by father and mother ; fo 
that by a rare event in the pedigrees of 
Kings, it feemed as if the Divine Provi- 
dence, to extinguish and take away all 
note of a ftranger, had doubled upon his 
perfon, within the circle of one age, the 
royal blood of England by -both parents. 
This fucceffion drew towards it the eyes 
of all men, being one of the moft 
memorable accidents that had happened 
a long time in the Chriftian world. For 
the kingdom of France having been 
reunited in the age before in all the 
provinces thereof formerly difmembered, 
and the kingdom of Spain being of more 
frefh memory united and made entire 
by the annexing of Portugal in the 
perfon of Philip II., there remained but 
this third and laft union, for the coun- 
terpoising of the power of thefe three 
great monarchies, and the difpofing 
of the affairs of Europe thereby to a 
more allured and univerfal peace and 
control. And this event did hold men's 
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obfcrvations and difcourfes the more, 
becaufe the ifland of Great Britain, 
divided from the reft of the world, was 
never before united in itfelf under one 
King, notwithftanding the people be of 
one language, and not feparated by 
mountains or great waters, and notwith- 
ftanding alfo that the uniting of them 
has been in former times induftriouily 
attempted both by war and treaty. 
Therefore it feemed a manifeft work of 
Providence and cafe of refervation for 
thefe times, infomuch as the vulgar 
conceived that there was now an end 
given and a confummation to fuper- 
ftitious prophecies (the belief of fools, 
but the talk fome times of wife men), 
and to an ancient tacit expectation 
which had by tradition been infufed and 
inveterated into men's minds. But as 
the beft divinations and predictions are 
the politic and probable forefight and 
conjectures of wife men, fo in this matter 
the providence of King Henry VII. was 
in all men's mouths, who, being one of 
the deepeft and moft prudent princes of 
the world, upon the deliberation con- 
cerning the marriage of his eldeft 
daughter into Scotland, had by fome 



fpeech uttered by him mowed himfelf 
fenfible and almoft prefcient of this 
event (Hifiorj of Great Britain.) 

r 

KNOTS UNTIED.— STATUTE OF 

USES. 

I have chofen to read upon the ftatute 
of ufes, made 27 Henry VIII., a law 
whereupon the inheritances of this 
realm are tofled at this day, like a (hip 
upon the fea, in fuch fort, that it is hard 
to fay which bark will (ink and which 
will get to haven ; that is to fay, what 
aflurances will (land good and what will 
not. Neither is there any lack or 
default in the pilots, the grave and 
learned judges ; but the tides and cur- 
rents of received errors, and unwar- 
ranted and abufive experience, have 
been fo ftrong, as. they were not able to 
keep a right courfe according to the law, 
fo as this ftatute is in great part as a law 
made in the Parliament held 35 Reginae; 
for in 37 Reginae, by the notable 
judgment upon folemn arguments of all 
the judges aiTembled in the exchequer- 
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chamber, in the famous caufe between 
Dillon and Frcme, concerning an aflur- 
ance made by Chudleigh, this law began 
to be reduced to a true and found ex- 
pofition, and the falfe and perverted 
expoiition, which had continued for fo 
many years, though never countenanced 
by any rule or authority of weight, but 
only entertained in a popular conceit, 
and put in practice at adventure, grew 
to be controlled ; fince which time, as 
it cometh to pafs always upon the firft 
reforming of inveterate errors, many 
doubts and perplexed queftions have 
rifen, which are not yet refolved, nor 
the law thereupon fettled : the con- 
(ideration whereof moved me to take 
the occafion of performing this par- 
ticular duty to the Houfe, to fee if I 
could, by my travail, bring the ex- 
poiition thereof to a more general good 
of the Commonwealth. 

Herein, though I could not be 
ignorant of the difficulty of the matter, 
which he that taketh in hand fhall foon 
find, or much lefs of my own inability, 
which I had continual fenfe and feeling 
of ; yet, becaufe I had more means of 
absolution than the younger forty and 
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more leifure than the greater fort, I did 
think it not impoffible to work fome 
profitable efied ; the rather becaufe 
where an inferior wit is bent and con- 
verfant upon one fubje&, he (hall many 
times, with patience and meditation, 
diflblvc and undo many of the knots 
which a greater wit, diftra&ed with 
many matters, would rather cut in two 
than unknit : and, at leaft, if my in- 
vention or judgment be too barren or 
too weak, yet by the benefit of other 
arts, I did hope to difpofe or digeft the 
authorities or opinions which are in 
cafes of ufes, in fuch order and method 
as they mould take light one from 
another, though they took no light from 
me. (Reading upon the Statute of Ufes.) 

r 

LAW. 

It were infinite for the Law to judge 
the caufes of caufes, and their impulfions 
one of another ; therefore it contenteth 
itfelf with the immediate caufe, and 
judgeth of atts by that, without looking 
to any further depth. (Maxims.) 
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Words dealt with by Law. 

This rule, that a man's deeds and his 
words (hall be taken throughout again ft 
himfelf, though it be one of the moft 
common grounds of the Law, it is, not 
withflanding, a rule derived out of the 
depth of reafon. For firft, it is a fchool- 
mafter of wifdom . and diligence, in 
making men watchful in their own 
bufinefs ; next, it is author of much 
quiet and certainty, and that in two 
forts ; firft, becaufe it favoureth atts and 
conveyances executed, taking thefe ftill 
beneficially for the grantees and poffef- 
fors ; and fecondly, becaufe it makes an 
end of many queftions and doubts about 
conftru&ion of words ; for if the labour 
were only to pick out the intention of 
the parties, every judge would have a 
general fenfe ; whereas this rule doth 
give them a fway to take the law more 
certainly in one way. {Ibid.) 

r 

Capital and Civil Caufes. 

In capital caufes, in favor em vit* y 
the law will not punifh in fo high a 
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fors ; and fecondly, becaufe it makes an 
end of many queftions and doubts about 
conftru&ion of words ; for if the labour 
were only to pick out the intention of 
the parties, every judge would have a 
general fenfe ; whereas this rule doth 
give them a fway to take the law more 
certainly in one way. (Ibid.) 

r 

Capital and Civil Caufes. 

In capital caufes, in favorem vit* y 
the law will not punifh in fo high a 
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more leifure than the greater fort, I did 
think it not impoffible to work fome 
profitable effect ; the rather becaufe 
where an inferior wit is bent and con- 
verfant upon one fubjed, he fhall many 
times, with patience and meditation, 
dhTolve and undo many of the knots 
which a greater wit, diftra&ed with 
many matters, would rather cut in two 
than unknit : and, at lead, if my in- 
vention or judgment be too barren or 
too weak, yet by the benefit of other 
arts, I did hope to difpofe or digeft the 
authorities or opinions which are in 
cafes of ufes, in fuch order and method 
as they mould take light one from 
another, though they took no light from 
me. {Reading upon the Statute of Ufes.) 

r 

LAW. 

It were infinite for the Law to judge 
the caufes of caufes, and their impulfions 
one of another ; therefore it contenteth 
itfelf with the immediate caufe, and 
judgeth of atts by that, without looking 
to any further depth. (Maxims.) 
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Words dealt with by Law. 

This rule, that a man's deeds and his 
words (hall be taken throughout again ft 
himfelf, though it be one of the moft 
common grounds of the Law, it is, not 
withftanding, a rule derived out of the 
depth of reafon. For firft, it is a fchool- 
mafter of wifdom . and diligence, in 
making men watchful in their own 
bufinefs ; next, it is author of much 
quiet and certainty, and that in two 
forts ; firft, becaufe it favoureth a&s and 
conveyances executed, taking thefe ftill 
beneficially for the grantees and poflef- 
fors ; and fecondly, becaufe it makes an 
end of many queftions and doubts about 
conftru&ion of words ; for if the labour 
were only to pick out the intention of 
the parties, every judge would have a 
general fenfe ; whereas this rule doth 
give them a fway to take the law more 
certainly in one way. (Ibid.) 

r 

Capital and Civil Caufes. 

In capital caufes, in favorem vit<e y 
the law will not punifh in fo high a 
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more leifure than the greater fort, I did 
think it not impoffible to work fome 
profitable effect ; the rather becaufe 
where an inferior wit is bent and con- 
verfant upon one fubject, he fhall many 
times, with patience and meditation, 
diflblve and undo many of the knots 
which a greater wit, diffracted with 
many matters, would rather cut in two 
than unknit : and, at leaft, if my in- 
vention or judgment be too barren or 
too weak, yet by the benefit of other 
arts, I did hope to difpofe or digeft the 
authorities or opinions which are in 
cafes of ufes, in fuch order and method 
as they mould take light one from 
another, though they took no light from 
me. {Reading upon the Statute of Ufes.) 

r 

LAW. 

It were infinite for the Law to judge 
the caufes of caufes, and their impulfions 
one of another ; therefore it contenteth 
itfelf with the immediate caufe, and 
judgeth of acts by that, without looking 
to any further depth. (Maxims.) 
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Words dealt with by Law. 

This rule, that a man's deeds and his 
words (hall be taken throughout again ft 
himfelf, though it be one of the mod 
common grounds of the Law, it is, not 
withftanding, a rule derived out of the 
depth of reafon. For firft, it is a fchool- 
mafter of wifdom . and diligence, in 
making men watchful in their own 
bufinefs ; next, it is author of much 
quiet and certainty, and that in two 
forts ; firft, becaufe it favoureth atts and 
conveyances executed, taking thefe (till 
beneficially for the grantees and poflef- 
fors ; and fecondly, becaufe it makes an 
end of many queftions and doubts about 
conftruction of words ; for if the labour 
were only to pick out the intention of 
the parties, every judge would have a 
general fenfe ; whereas this rule doth 
give them a fway to take the law more 
certainly in one way. (Ibid.) 

r 

Capital and Civil Caufes. 

In capital caufes, in favorem vit*e 9 
the law will not punifh in fo high a 
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degree, except die malice of the will 
and intention do appear ; bat in civil 
hiftories and injuries that are of an in- 
ferior nature, the law doth rather con- 
fider the damage of the party wronged 
than the malice of him that was the 
wrong-doer. (Ibid.) 

r 

LAWS. 

The principal ads of peace. (Life of 
Henry VII.) 

He was a prince that was ever ready 
to grace and countenance the profefibrs 
of the Law ; having a little of that, as 
he governed his fubje&s by laws, fo 
he governed his laws by his lawyers. 
(Ibid.) 

r 

LAW- — In forma pauperis. 

There was alfo enacted [11 Hen. VI L, 
c. 12] that charitable law for the ad- 
miflion of poor fuitors in forma pauperis > 
without fee to counfellor, attorney, or 
clerk ; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex than unable to fue [ = the 
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Legiflature thought it better that the 
poor man mould be able to vex than 
that he mould not be able to Cue]. (Life 
of Henry VII) 

r 

•Animation of Laws. 

The wifdom of a law-maker con- 
fifteth not only in a platform of juftice, 
but in the application thereof, taking 
into confideration by what means laws 
may be made certain, and what are the 
caufes and remedies of the doubtfulnefs 
and uncertainty of Law ; by what means 
laws may be made apt and eafy to be 
executed, and what are the impediments 
and remedies in the execution of laws ; 
what influence laws touching private 
right of meum and tuum have into the 
public State, and how they may be made 
apt and agreeable ; how laws are to be 
penned and delivered, whether in texts 
or in adb, brief or large, with preambles 
or without ; how they are to be pruned 
and reformed from time to time, and 
what is the bed means to keep them 
from being too vail in volumes, or too 




full of multiplicity and croflhefs ; how 
they are to be expounded, when upon 
fame caufes emergent, and judicially 
difcufled, and when upon refponfes and 
conferences touching general points or 
quefrions ; how they are to be preffed, 
rigorouuy or tenderly ; how they are to 
be mitigated by equity and good con- 
fcience, and whether difcretion and 
mixed law are to be mingled in the fame 
courts, or kept apart in feveral courts ; 
again, how the practice, profeffion, and 
erudition of the law is to be cenfured I 
[= judged] and governed ; and many 
other points touching the admin id rat ion, 
and, as I may term it, animation of 
laws. (De Augment is y Book VI. ' The 
Do&rine of Univerfal Juftice.) 

r 

What Conftitutes a Good Law. 

That may be efteemed a good law 
which is (i) clear and certain in its 
fenfe ; (2) juft in its command ; (3) 
commodious in the execution ; (4) agree- 
able to the form of government ; and 
(5) productive of virtue in the fubje£L 
{Ibid.) 
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LETTERS WITH GIFT-COPIES 
OF ' DE JUGMENTIS SCIEN- 
TIARUM; 1623. 

1. Francis, Baron of Verulam, V if count of 
St. Alban y to the moft famous College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, in 
Cambridge, Health. 

The progrefs of things, together with 
themfelves, are to be afcribed to their 
originals. Wherefore, feeing I have 
derived from your fountains my firft 
beginnings in the fciences, I thought it 
fit to repay to you the increafes of them. 
I hope, alfo, it may fo happen that thefe 
things of ours may the more profperoufly 
thrive among you, being replanted in 
their native foil. Therefore, I likewife 
exhort you, that ye yourfelves, fo far as 
is confident with all due modefty and 
reverence to the ancients, be not wanting 
to the advancement of the fciences : 
but that, next to the ftudy of thofe 
facred volumes of God, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, ye turn over that great volume of 
the works of God, His creatures, with 
the utmoft diligence, and before all 
other books ; which ought to be looked 
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on only as commentaries on thofe texts. 
Fare ye well. 

r 

2. To the Indulgent (Mother ', the famous 
Univerfity of Cambridge, Health. 

I here repay you, according to my 
ability, the debts of a Ton. I exhort 
you alfo to do the fame thing with my- 
felf : that is, to fet your whole might 
towards the advancement of the fciences, 
and to retain freedom of thought, 
together with humility of mind ; and 
not to fuffer the talent which the 
ancients have depofited with you to lie 
dead in a napkin. Doubtlefs the favour 
of the divine light will be prefent and 
fhine amongft you, if philofophy being 
fubmitted to religion, you lawfully and 
dexteroufly ufe the keys of fenfe ; and 
if, all ftudy of oppoiition being laid 
afide, every one of you fo difpute with 
another as if he were arguing with him- 
felf. Fare ye well. 

t 
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3. To the famous Univerjity of Oxford, 

Health. 

Since I have written to my indulgent 
mother the famous Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, I mould be wanting in refpe& 
were I not to offer a fimilar token of 
my affedlion to her fitter. But as I have 
exhorted them, fo do I now exhort you 
ftrenuoufly to exert yourfelves in the 
advancement of learning ; and inftead of 
imagining, that by the labours of the 
ancients, nothing or everything has been 
attained, to reflect with humility upon 
your own powers, and aid their dif- 
coveries by your experience. The 
event mud be profperous, if, inftead of 
mutually attacking each other, you 
unite your forces again ft the flrongholds 
of Nature. This will afford you ample 
fcope for honour and for victory. Fare 
ye well. 



r 



LOVE. 

The ftage is more beholding to Love, 
than the life of man. For as to the 
ftage, Love is ever matter of comedies, 



and now and then of tragedies ; bat in 
life it doth much mifchief ; fometimes 
like a fyren, fometimes like a fairy. 
{Effays, 1625, x.) 

r 

LIBELS. 

Hereupon [on condemnation of Sir 
William Stanley] came forth fwarms 
and volleys of libels (which are the 
gufts of liberty of fpeech reftrained, and 
the females of fedition) containing 
bitter invectives and {landers again (I the 
King and fome of the Council ; for the 
contriving and difperfing whereof (after 
great diligence of enquiry) five mean 
perfons were caught up and executed. 
{Life of Henry VII.)* 

r 

THE MIRJCLES OF OUR 
SJFIOUR. 

( He hath done all things well! 

A true confeffion and applaufe. God, 
when He created all things, faw that 

# See under ' Sir William Stanley.' 
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everything in particular, and all things 
in general, were exceeding good. God 
the Word, in the miracles which He 
wrought (now every miracle is a new 
creation, and not according to the firft 
creation), would do nothing which 
breathed not towards men favour and 
bounty. Mofes wrought miracles, and 
fcourged the Egyptians with many 
plagues. Elias [ = Elijah] wrought 
miracles, and fhut up heaven, that no 
rain fhould fall upon the earth ; and 
again, brought down from heaven the 
fire of God upon the captains and their 
bands. Elizeas [ = Elifha] wrought alfo, 
and called bears out of the defert to 
devour young children. Peter ftruck 
Ananias, the facrilegious hypocrite, with 
prefent death ; and Paul, Elymas, the 
forcerer, with blindnefs. But no fuch 
thing did Jefus. The Spirit of God 
defcended down upon Him in the form 
of a dove, of whom He faid, ' You know 
not of what fpirit you are* [St. Luke 
ix. 55]. The Spirit of Jefus is the 
fpirit of a dove. Thofe fervants of God 
were as the oxen of God treading out 
the corn, and trampling the ftraw down 
under their feet ; but Jefus is the Lamb 



of God, without wrath or judgments. 
All His miracles were confummate about 
man's body, as His doctrine refpefted 
the foul of man. The body of man 
needeth thefe things, fuftenance, defence 
from outward wrongs, and medicine. 
It was He that drew a multitude of 
fifties into the nets that He might give 
unto men more liberal provinon. He 
turned water, a lefs worthy nouriftiment 
of man's body, into wine, a more worthy, 
that glads the heart of man. He fen- 
tenced the fig-tree to wither for not 
doing that duty whereunto it was 
ordained, which is to bear fruit for 
men's food. He multiplied the fear city 
of a few loaves and fifties to a fufficiency 
to victual an hoft of people. He rebuked 
the winds that threatened deftru&ion to 
the feafaring men. He reftored motion 
to the lame, light to the blind, fpeech to 
the dumb, health to the fick, cleannefs 
to the leprous, a right mind to thofe that 
are poflefTed, and life to the dead. No 
miracle of His is to be found to have 
been of judgment or revenge, but all of 
goodnefs and mercy, and refpecYing 
man's body; for as touching riches He 
did not vouchfafe to do any miracles, 
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fave one only, that tribute might be 
given to Caefar. (EJays, 1625.)* 

r 

CHRIST UN MISSIONS NEG- 
LECTED BT THE CHURCH 
(1629). 

Although the wars had been for a 
Naples, or a Milan, or a Portugal, or 
a Bohemia, yet thefe wars were but as 
the wars of Heathens (of Athens, or 
Sparta, or Rome) for fecular intereft 
or ambition, not worthy the warfare 
of Chriftians. The Church (indeed) 
maketh her miflions into the extreme 
parts of the nations and ides ; and it 
is well : but this is Ecce unus gladius hie 
[ = « Behold, here is a fword !*] The 
Chriftian princes and potentates are 
they that are wanting to be propagators 
of the Faith by their arms. Yet our 
Lord, that faid on earth to the difciples, 

* With reference to the miracle of withering 
the fig-tree, Bacon might have noted that it 
was by an irresponsible tree, not a human 
being with a destiny, the Saviour warned the 
Jews of their unfruitfulness and unprofitable- 
ness. How pitiful this was 1 
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Ite eft pr a die ate [ = * Go yc and preach '], 
said from Heaven to Conftantine, In hoc 
figno vince [ = c In this fign conquer']. 
What Chrifldan foldier is there that 
would not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to fee an order of Jefus, or 
of St. Francis, or of St. Auguftine, do 
fuch fervice for enlarging the Chriftian 
borders ; and an order of St. Jago, or 
St. Michael, or St. George, only to 
robe and feaft and perform rites and 
obfervances ? Surely the merchants 
themfelves mould rife in judgment 
againft the princes and nobles of Europe. 
For they have made a great path in the 
feas unto the ends of the world ; and 
fent forth mips and forces of Spanifh, 
Englifh and Dutch, enough to make 
China tremble ; and all this for pearl, 
or (tones, or fpices : but for the pearl 
of the kingdom of heaven, or the (tones 
of the heavenly Jerufalem, or the fpices 
of the Spoufe's garden, not a maft hath 
been fet up. Nay, they can make drift 
to (hed Chriftian blood fo far off amongft 
themfelves, and not a drop for the caufe 
of Chrift. (Touching an Holy War.) 

r 
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BATTLE OF NEWARK (June 16, 

1487). 

The Earl of Lincoln and counterfeit 
Plant agenet and Henry Vll. 

Concerning this, battle, the relations 
that are left unto us are fo naked and 
negligent (though it be an action of fo 
recent memory) as they rather declare 
the fuccefs of the day than the manner 
of the fight. They fay that the King 
divided his army into three battails, 
whereof the van - guard only, well 
ftrengthened with wings, came to fight : 
that the fight was fierce and obftinate, 
and lafted three hours before the victory 
inclined either way; fave that judg- 
ment might be made by that, the King's 
van -guard of itfelf maintained fight 
againft the whole power of the enemies 
(the other two battails remaining out of 
action) what the fuccefs was like to be 
in the end : that Martin Swart with his 
Germans performed bravely, and fo did 
thofe few Englifh that were on that 
fide ; neither did the Irifh fail in 
courage or fiercenefs, but being almoft 
naked men, only armed with darts and 
fkenes, it was rather an execution than 
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commonly more virtuous, but lefs inno- 
cent, than their defcendants ; for there 
is rarely any riling but by a commixture 
of good and evil arts. But it is reafon 
the memory of their virtues remain to 
their pofterity, and their faults die with 
themfelves. (Effays, 1625, xiv.) 



r 



ONE MORE THAN MA NT- 
TALE OF A FRENCH KING. 

When the emperor's ambaflador had 
recited his matter's ftyle at large, which 
confiftcth of many countries and do- 
minions, the French king willed his 
chancellor or other minifter to repeat 
and fay over France as many times 
as the other had recited the feveral 
dominions ; intending it was equivalent 
with them all, and betides more com- 
pacted and united. (Colours, No. V.) 



r 
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ORNJMENTjf RATION JtLl A; 
OR, ELEGANT SENTENCES. 

Some made, others colic Bed by the Lord 

Bacon ; and by him put under the above- 

/aid title. (See the Latin in * Remains!) 

i. A gamefter, the greater matter he 
is in his art, the worfe man he is. 

2. Much bending breaks the bow ; 
much unbending, the mind. 

3. He conquers twice, who upon 
victory overcomes himfelf. 

4. He fleeps well, who feels not that 
he fleeps ill. 

5. To deliberate about ufeful things 
is the fafeft delay. 

6. Pain [ = the rack] makes even the 
innocent man a liar. 

7. The fmalleft hair cafls a fhadow. 

8. He that has loll his faith, what has 
he left to live on ? 

9. A beautiful face is a filent com- 
mendation. 

10. Fortune makes him a fool whom 
{he makes her darling. 

11. The fortune which nobody fees 
makes a man happy and unenvied. 

12. O! what a miferable thing it is 
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to be hurt by fuch a one of whom it is 
vain to complain [e.g., the king]. 

1 3. The tears of an heir are laughter 
under a vizard. 

14. In taking revenge, the very hafte 
we make is criminal. 

15. When men are in calamity, if we 
do but laugh we offend. 

16. An ill man is always ill ; but he 
is then worft of all when he pretends to 
be a faint. 

17. It is part of the gift if you deny 
genteelly what is afked of you. 

18. The coward calls himfelf a wary 
man ; and the mifer fays he is frugal. 

19. O life ! an age to him that is in 
mifery ; and to him that is happy, a 
moment. (From the Mimi of Pub litis.) 

r 

DEBTORS TO OUR PRO- 
FES S ION. 

I hold every man a debtor to his 
profeffion; from the which as men of 
courfe do feek to receive countenance 
and profit, fo ought they of duty to en- 
deavour themfelves, by way of amends, 
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if a man be able to vint 
±.e= the roots and foundation 
of the tame irfelf ; thereby not only 
gracing it in reparation and dignity, but 
alfo amplifying it in perfection and fub- 
ftance. Haring therefore from the be- 
ginning come to the ftudy of the Laws 
of this realm with a mind and defire no 
lefs (if I ever attain unto it) that the 
fame laws fhoulJ be the better by my 
indunry, than that myfelf mould be the 
better by the knowledge of them ; I do 
not find that by mine own travail, 
without the help of authority, I can in 
any kind confer fo profitable an addition 
unto the fcience, as by collecting the 
rules and grounds difperfed throughout 
the body of the fame laws : for hereby 
no fmall light will be given in rare 
cafes, and fuch wherein there is no 
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direct authority, to found into the true 
conceit of Law by depth of reafon ; in 
cafes wherein the authorities do fquare 
and vary, to conform the Law, and to 
make it received one way ; and in cafes 
wherein the Law is decreed by authority, 
yet, neverthelefs, to fee more profoundly 
into the reafon of fuch judgments and 
ruled cafes, and thereby to make more 
ufe of them for the decifion of other 
cafes more doubtful ; fo that the un- 
certainty of Law, which is the principal 
and moft juft challenge that is made to 
the laws of our nation at this time, will 
by this new ftrength laid to the founda- 
tion, fomewhat be more fettled and be 
corrected. Neither will the ufe hereof 
be only in deciding of doubts and help- 
ing foundnefs of judgment, but further, 
in gracing of argument ; in correcting 
unprofitable fubtlety, and reducing the 
fame to a more found and fubftantial 
fenfe of law ; in reclaiming vulgar 
errors and generally in the amendment 
in fome meafure of the very nature and 
complexion of the whole Law. And 
therefore the conclufions of reafon of 
this kind are worthily and aptly called 
by a great civilian legum leges ; for that 
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my Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou, 

Lord, foundeft and fe arc heft the 
depths and fecrets of all hearts : Thou 
acknowledge ft the upright of heart : 
Thou judged the hypocrite : Thou 
pondereft [ = weighed] men's thoughts 
and doings as in a balance : Thou 
meafureft their intentions as with a line : 
vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 
from Thee. 

Remember, O Lord, how Thy fervant 
hath walked before Thee : remember 
what I have firft fought, and what hath 
been principal in my intentions. I 
have loved Thy aflemblies : I have 
mourned for the divifions of Thy church : 

1 have delighted in the brightnefs of 
Thy fan&uary. This vine which Thy 
right hand hath planted in this nation, 
I have ever prayed unto Thee, that it 
might have the firft and the latter rain ; 
and that it might ftretch her branches 
to the feas and to the floods. The ftate 
and bread of the poor and opprefled 
have been precious in mine eyes : I 
have hated all cruelty and hardnefs of 
heart : I have, though in a defpifed 
weed [ = garment, />., of the lawyer], 
procured the good of all men. If any 
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have been my enemies, I thought not of 
them ; neither hath the fun almoft fet 
upon my difpleafure ; but I have been 
as a dove, free from fuperfluity of 
malicioufnefs. Thy creatures have been 
my books, but Thy Scriptures much 
more. I have fought Thee in the 
courts, fields, and gardens, but I have 
found Thee in Thy temple. 

Thoufands have been my fins, and 
ten thoufands my tranfgreffions : but 
Thy fanclifications have remained with 
me, and my heart, through Thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon 
Thine altar. O Lord, my ftrength, I 
have fince my youth met with Thee in 
all my ways, by Thy fatherly com- 
panions, by Thy comfortable chafHfe- 
ments, and by Thy moft vifible provi- 
dence. As Thy favours have increafed 
upon me, fo have Thy corrections ; fo 
as Thou haft been always near me, O 
Lord ; and ever as my worldly bleffings 
were exalted, fo fecret darts from Thee 
have pierced me ; and when I have 
afcended before men, I have defcended 
in humiliation before Thee. And now, 
when I thought moft of peace and 
honour, Thy hand is heavy upon me, 
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and hath humbled me according to Thy 
former loving-kindnefs, keeping me (till 
in Thy fatherly fchool, not as a baflard, 
but as a child. Juft are Thy judgments 
upon 'me for my fins, which are more in 
number than the fands of the fea, but 
have no proportion to Thy mercies ; 
for what are the fands of the fea, earth, 
heavens, and all thefe are nothing to 
Thy mercies. Befides my innumerable 
fins, I confefs before Thee that I am 
debtor to Thee for the gracious talent 
of Thy gifts and graces, which I have 
neither put into a napkin, nor put it, as 
I ought, to exchangers, where it might 
have made beft profit, but miflpent it in 
things for which I was leaft fit :* fo I 
may truly fay, my foul hath been a 
flranger in the courfe of my pilgrimage. 
Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for my 
Saviour's fake, and receive me into Thy 
bofom, or guide me in Thy ways. 

* This pathetic confession reveals such a 
struggle in Bacon between his desire to rise at 
Court and giving himself to study, as his 
friend George Herbert owned to. 
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2. •/ Prayer made and ufed by the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. 

O eternal God, and moil merciful 
Father in Jefus Chrift : Let the Words 
of our mouths, and the meditations of 
our hearts, be now and ever gracious in 
Thy fight, and acceptable unto Thee, 
O Lord, our God, our ftrength, and our 
Redeemer. 

O eternal God, and mod merciful 
Father in Jefus Chrift, in whom Thou 
haft made a covenant of grace and 
mercy with all thofe that come unto 
Thee in Him ; in His name and media- 
tion we humbly proftrate ourfelves 
before the throne of Thy mercies' feat, 
acknowledging that by the breach of all 
Thy holy laws and commandments, we 
are become wild olive-branches, ftrangers 
to Thy covenant of grace ; we have 
defaced in ourfelves Thy facred image 
imprinted in us by creation ; we have 
finned againft heaven and before Thee, 
and are no more worthy to be called 
Thy children. O admit us into the 
place even of hired fervants. Lord, 
Thou haft formed us in our mothers' 
wombs, Thy providence hath hitherto 
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watched over us, and preferred us unto 
this period of time : O ftay not the 
courfe of Thy mercies and loving- 
kindnefs towards us : have mercy upon 
us, O Lord, for Thy dear Son Chrift 
Jefus* fake, who is the way, the truth, 
and the life. In Him, O Lord, we 
appeal from Thy juftice to Thy mercy, 
befeeching Thee in His name, and for 
His fake only, Thou wilt be gracioufly 
pleafed freely to pardon and forgive 
[ = give for] us all our fins and dif- 
obedience, whether in thought, word, or 
deed, committed againft Thy Divine 
Majefty ; and in His precious blood - 
fhedding, death, and perfect obedience, 
free us from the guilt, the ftain, the 
punifhment, and dominion of all our 
fins, and clothe us with His perfect 
righteoufnefs. There is mercy with 
Thee, O Lord, that thou mayeft be 
feared : yea, Thy mercies fwallow up 
the greatnefs of our fins : fpeak peace 
to our fouls and confciences ; make us 
happy in the free remiflion of all our 
fins, and be reconciled to Thy poor 
fervants in Jefus Chrift, in whom Thou 
art well pleafed : fuffer not the works 
of Thine own hands to perifh ; Thou art 
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not delighted in the death of finners, 
but in their conversion. Torn our 
! hearts, and we (hall be turned ; convert 
I us, and we (hall be converted ; illuminate 
i the eyes of our minds and underftanding 
j with the bright beams of Thy Holy 
; Spirit, that we may daily grow in the 
j (aving knowledge of the heavenly 
j myftery of our redemption, wrought by 
our dear Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift ; 
j fanctify our wills and affe&ions by the 
I fame Spirit, the moft facred fountain of 
; all grace and goodnefs ; reduce them to 
j the obedience of Thy moft holy will in 
the practice of all piety toward Thee, 
and charity towards all men. Inflame 
our hearts with Thy love, caft forth of 
them what difpleafeth Thee : all in- 
fidelity, hardnefs of heart, profanenefs, 
hypocrify, contempt of Thy Holy Word 
and ordinances, all uncleannefs, and 
whatfoever advanceth itfelf in oppofition 
to Thy holy will. And grant that 
henceforth, through Thy grace, we may 
be enabled to lead a godly, holy, fober, 
and Chriftian life, in true fincerity and 
uprightnefs of heart before Thee. To 
this end, plant Thy holy fear in our 
hearts, grant that it may never depart 
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from before our eyes, but continually 
guide our feet in the paths of Thy 
righteoufnefs, and in the ways of Thy 
commandments : increafe our weak 
faith, grant it may daily bring forth the 
true fruits of unfeigned repentance, that 
by the power of the death of our Lord 
and Saviour Jefus Chrift we may daily 
die unto fin, and by the power of His 
refurre&ion we may be quickened, and 
raifed up to newnefs of life, may be 
truly born anew, and may be effectually 
made partakers of the firft refurre&ion, 
that then the fecond death may never 
have dominion over us. Teach us, O 
Lord, fo to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wifdom ; 
make us ever mindful of our laft end, 
and continually to exercife the know- 
ledge of grace in our hearts, that in the 
fad divorce of foul and body, we may 
be tranflated here to that kingdom of 
glory prepared for all thofe that love 
Thee and fhall truft in Thee ; even then 
and ever, O Lord, let Thy holy angels 
pitch their tents round about us, to 
guard and defend us from all the malice 
of Satan, and from all perils both of 
foul and body. Pardon all our un- 
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thankfulness, make us daily more and 
more thankful for all Thy mercies and 
benefits daily poured down upon us. 
Let thefe our humble prayers afcend to 
the throne of grace, and be granted not 
only for thefe mercies, but for whatfo- 
ever elfe Thy wifdom knows needful 
for us ; and for all thofe that are in 
need, mifery, and diftrefs, whom, Lord, 
Thou haft affliAed either in foul or 
body j grant them patience and per- 
feverance in the end, and to the end : 
and that, O Lord, not for any merits of 
ours, but only for the merits of Thy 
Son, and our alone Saviour Chrift Jefus ; 
to whom with Thee and [he Holy 
Spirit be afcribed all glory, etc. Amen. 



3. The Student's Prayer. 

To God the Father, God the Word, 
God the Spirit, we pour forth moll 
humble and hearty fupplications ; that 
He, remembering the calamities of man- 
kind, and the pilgrimage of this our 
life, in which we wear out days few and 
evil, would pleafe to open to us new 
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refreshments out of the fountains of His 
goodnefs, for the alleviating of our 
miferies. This alfo we humbly and 
earneftly beg, that human things may 
not prejudice fuch as are divine ; neither 
that from the unlocking of the gates of 
fenfc, and the kindling of a greater 
natural light, anything of incredulity, 
or intellectual night, may arife in our 
minds towards divine myfteries. But 
rather, that by our mind thoroughly 
cleanfed and purged from fancy and 
vanities, and yet fubjecl and perfectly 
given up to the divine oracles, there 
may be given unto faith the things that 
are faith's. Amen. 

r 

4. The Writer's Prayer. 

Thou, O Father, who gaveft the 
vifible light as the firft-born of Thy 
creatures, and didft pour into man the 
intellectual light as the top and con- 
fummation of Thy workmanfhip, be 
pleafed to protecl and govern this work, 
which, coming from Thy goodnefs, 
returneth to Thy glory. Thou, after 
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Thou hadft reviewed the works which 
Thy hands had made, beheldeft that 
everything was very good, and Thou didft 
reft with complacency in them. But 
man, reflecting on the works which He 
had made, faw that all was vanity and 
vexation of fpirit, and could by no 
means acquiefce in them. Wherefore, 
if we labour in Thy works with the 
fweat of our brows, Thou wilt make us 
partakers of Thy vifion and Thy 
fabbath. We humbly beg that this mind 
may be fteadfaftly in us ; and that Thou, 
by our hands, and alfo by the hands of 
others, on whom Thou haft bellowed 
the fame fpirit, wilt pleafe to convey a 
largefs of new alms to Thy family of 
mankind. Thefe things we commend 
to Thy everlafting love, by our Jefus, 
Thy Chrift, God with us. Amen. 
( "Theological Works.) 

r 

PROPER DOUBTING. 

The truth is we intend and propofe 
the art of doubting properly ; for we 
do net detract from, but adminifter to 
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the fame ; and do not defpife, but 
regulate the underftanding. And it is 
better to know fo much as is neceflary, 
and yet not think ourfelves to know all, 
than to think that we know all and yet 
remain ignorant of that which is necef- 
fary. (Novum Organum.) 



r 



PSALM CXXXV11. 

Whereas we fate, all fad and defolate, 

By Babylon upon the river's fide, 
Eafed from the talks which in our cap- 
tive ftate 
We were enforced daily to abide, 
Our harps we had brought with us to 

the field. 
Some folace to our heavy fouls to yield. 

But foon we found we fail'd of our 
account, 
For when our minds fome freedom 
did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion Mount 
Did caufe afrefh our wounds to bleed 
again ; 
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So that with prefent griefs and future 

fears, 
Our eyes burft forth into a ftream of 

tears. 

As for our harps, iince forrow ftruck 
them dumb, 
We hangM them on the willow trees 
were near ; 
Yet did our cruel mailers to us come, 
A Iking of us fome Hebrew fongs to 
hear ; 
Taunting us rather in our mifery, 
Than much delighting in our melody. 
(St. i~$,Certain Pfa/ms, 1625.) 

r 

PSALM XC. 

Thou carried man away as with a tide ; 
Then down fwim all his thoughts 
that mounted high : 
Much like a mocking dream, that will 
not 'bide, 
But flies before the fight of waking 
eye ; 
Or as the grafs, that cannot term 

obtain, 
To fee the Summer come about 
again. (St. 3, Ibid.) 
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PSALM CIV. 

Father and King of Powers, both high 

and low, 
Whofe founding fame all creatures ferve 

to blow ; 
My voice (hall with the reft ftrike up 

Thy praife, 
And carol of Thy works and wondrous 

ways. 
But who can blaze Thy beauties, Lord, 

aright ? 
They turn the brittle beams of mortal 

fight. 
Upon Thy head Thou weareft a golden 

crown, 
All fet with virtues, polifhed with re- 
nown ; 
Thence round about a filver veil doth 

fall 
Of cryftal bright, mother of colours all. 

(St., Ibid.) 

r 

REJDING OF BOOKS. 

Read not to contradict and confute ; 
nor to believe and take for granted ; 
nor to find talk and difcourfe ; but to 

I 
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weigh and confidcr. Some books are 
to be tailed, others to be fwallowed, and 
fome few to be chewed and digefted ; 
that is, fome books are to be read only 
in parts ; others to be read, but not 
curioufly ; and fome few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion Reading maketh a full 

man ; conference a ready man ; and 

writing an exalt man Hiftories 

make men wife ; poets, witty ; the 
mathematics, fubtle ; natural philofophy, 
deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend. (EJays: of Studies.) 

r 

REVENGE. 

Revenge is a kind of wild juftice, 
which the more man's nature runs to, 
the more ought Law to weed it out 
For as for the firft wrong, it doth but 
offend the law ; but the revenge of that 
wrong putteth the law out of office. 
Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy, but in paffing 
it over, he is fuperior ; for it is a prince's 
part to pardon, and Solomon, I am fure, 
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faith, * It is the glory of a man to pafs 
by an offence.' (EJays, 1625, iv.) 

r 

RICHES. 

I cannot call Riches better than the 
baggage of Virtue. The Roman word 
is better, impedimenta. For as the 
baggage is to an army, fo is riches to 
Virtue. It cannot be fpared nor left 
behind, but it hindereth the march. 
Yea, and the care of it fometimes lofeth 
or difhirbeth the victory. Of great 
riches there is no real ufe, except it be 
in the diftribution ; the reft is but con- 
ceit. (EJfays, 1625, xxxiv.) 

r 

SJTIRICJL RELIGIOUS 
WRITING CONDEMNED. 

It is more than time that there were 
an end and furceafe made of this im- 
modeft and deformed manner of writing 
lately entertained, whereby matter of 
religion is handled in the ftyle of the 
flage. Indeed, bitter and earneft writing 



mnft not be hafHly condemned ; for 
\ men cannot contend coldly, and with- 
! oat affection, about things which they 
j hold dear and precious. A politic man 
may write from his brain, without touch 
i and fenfe of his heart ; as in a fpecula- 
; tion that appertaineth not unto him ; 
i but a feeling ChrifHan will exprefs in 
! his words a character of zeal or love. 
I The latter of which, as I could wifh 
rather embraced, being more proper for 
thefe times, yet is the former warranted 
alfo by great examples. But to leave 
all reverent and religious companion 
towards evils, or indignation towards 
faults, and to turn religion into a 
comedy or fatire ; to fearch and rip up 
wounds with a laughing countenance, to 
intermix Scripture and fcurrility fome- 
times in one fentence, is a thing far 
from the devout reverence of a Chriftian, 
and fcant befeeming the honeft regard 
of a fober man : ' There is no greater 
confulion than the confounding of jell 
and earneft.' The majefty of religion, 
and the contempt and deformity of 
things ridiculous, are things as diftant 
as things may be. Two principal 
caufes have I ever known of atheifm ; 
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curious controverfies, and profane fcoff- 
ing : now that thefe two are joined in 
one, no doubt that fed will make no 
fmall progreffion. (jldvertifemettt touch- 
ing Controverfies.) 

r 

SOURCE OF GOOD SOLDIERS. 

It hath been held by the general 
opinion of men of beft judgment in the 
wars (howfoever fome few have varied, 
and that it may receive fome diftin&ion 
of cafe) that the principle ftrength of an 
army confifteth in the infantry or foot. 
And to make good infantry, it requireth 
men bred, not in a fervile or indigent 
fafhion, but in fome free and plentiful 
manner. Therefore if a State run moft 
to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
the hufbandmen, or elfe mere cottagers 
(which are but houfed beggars), you 
may have a good cavalry, but never 
good liable bands of foot ; like to cop- 
pice woods, that if you leave in them 
(laddies too thick, they will run to 
bufhes and briers, and have little clean 
underwood. And this is to be feen in 
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France and Italy (and fome other parts 
abroad), where in effect all is noblefle or 
peafantry (I fpeak of people out of 
towns), and no middle people ; and 
therefore no good forces of foot : info- 
much as they are enforced to employ 
mercenary bands of Switzers (and the 
like), for their battalions of foot. 
Whereby alfo it comes to pais, that 
thofe nations have much people, and 
few foldiers. Whereas the King faw 
that con trari wife it would follow, that 
England, though much lefs in territory, 
yet mould have infinitely more foldiers 
of their native forces than thofe other 
nations have. Thus did the King 
fecretly fow Hydra's teeth ; where- 
upon (according to the poet's fiction) 
mould rife up armed men for the fervice 
of this kingdom. (Life of Henry VII.)* 

r 

THE SPHINX. 

Sphinx, fays the ftory, was a monfter 
combining many fhapes in one. She 
had the face and voice of a virgin, the 

* See under ' Enclosure of Commoos,' etc 
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wings of a bird, the claws of a griffin. 
She dwelt on the ridge of a mountain 
near Thebes, and infefted the roads, 
lying in ambufh for travellers, whom 
(he would fuddenly attack and lay hold 
of ; and when fhe had mattered them, 
me propounded to them certain dark 
and perplexed riddles, which fhe was 
thought to have obtained from the 
Mufes. And if the wretched captives 
could not at once folve and interpret 
the fame, as they flood hefitating and 
confufed, fhe cruelly tore them to pieces. 
Time bringing no abatement of the 
calamity, the Thebans offered to any man 
who fhould expound the Sphinx's riddles 
(for this was the only way to fubdue 
her) the fovereignty of Thebes as his 
reward. The greatnefs of the prize in- 
duced CEdipus, a man of wifdom and 
penetration, but lame from wounds in 
his feet, to accept the condition and 
make the trial : who prefenting himfelf 
full of confidence and alacrity before 
the Sphinx, and being afked what kind 
of animal it was which was born four- 
footed, afterwards became two-footed, 
then three-footed, and at laft four-footed 
again, anfwered readily that it was man ; 



who at his birth and during his infancy 
fprawls on all fours, hardly attempting 
to creep ; in a little while walks upright 
on two feet ; in later years leans on a 
walking-flick, and fo goes as it were on 
three ; and at laft, in extreme age and 
decrepitude, his finews all failing, finks 
into a quadruped again and keeps his 
bed. This was the right anfwer, and 
gave him the victory ; whereupon he 
flew the Sphinx ; whofe body was put 
on the back of an afs and carried about 
in triumph ; while himfelf was made, 
according to compact, King of Thebes. 
{From the Latin of De Sapient ia Veterum 
[1609]). 

r 

SIR WILLIAM STANLET. 

White Terror. 

The fall of this great man, being in 
fo high authority and favour (as was 
thought) with the King, and the manner 
of carriage of the bufinefs, as if there 
had been fecret inquiiition upon him 
for a great time before ; and the caufe 
for which he fuffered, which was little 
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more than for faying in effect that the 
title of York was better than the title 
of Lancafter, which was the cafe almoft 
of every man, at the leaft in opinion ; 
was matter of great terror amongft all 
the King's fervants and fubje&s ; info- 
imich as no man almoft thought himfelf 
fecure, and men durft fcarce commune 
or talk one with another, but there was 
a general diffidence everywhere ; which 
neverthelefs made the King rather more 
abfolute than more fafe. For bleeding 
inwards and fhut vapours ftrangle fooneft 
and opprefs moft. {Life of Henry PI I.) 

r 

THE STAR-CHAMBER. 

The authority of the Star-chamber, 
which before fubfifted by the ancient 
common laws of the realm, was con- 
firmed in certain cafes by Ad of Parlia- 
ment ( = 3 H. VII., c. i). This Court is 
one of the fageft and n obi eft inftitutions 
of this Kingdom. For in the diftribu- 
tion of courts of ordinary juftice (befides 
the high court of Parliament), in which 
diftribution the King's Bench holdeth 
the pleas of the crown, the Common- 
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pleas, pleas civil ; die Exchequer, pleas 
concerning the King's re venae ; and the 
Chancery, the Prctodan power for 
mitigating the rigour of law, in cafe of 
extremity, by die confcience of a good 
man ; there was, neverthelefe, always 
referred a high and pre-eminent power 
to the King's council in canfes that 
might in example or confequence con- 
cern the State of the Commonwealth ; 
which if they were criminal, the council 
ufed to fit in die chamber called the 
Star-chamber ; if civil, in the White- 
chamber or White-halL And as the 
Chancery had die Pretorian power for 
equity, fo the Star-chamber had the 
Cenforian power for offences under the 
degree of capital. This cottTt of Star- 
chamber is compounded of good ele- 
ments ; for it confifteth of four kinds 
of perfons— counsellors, peers, prelates, 
and chief judges. It difcerneth alfo 
principally of four kinds of caufes — 
forces, frauds, crimes various of ftellion- 
ate, and the inchoations or middle acts 
toward crimes capital or heinous, not 
actually committed or perpetrated. But 
that which was principally aimed at by 
this act was force, and the two chief 
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fupports of force, combination of multi- 
tudes, and maintenance or headfhips of 
great perfons. {Life of Henry VII.) 

r 

STUDIES. 

Studies ferve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief ufe 
for delight, is in privatenefs and re- 
tiring ; for ornament, is in difcourfe ; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and 
difpofition of bufinefs. . . . To fpend 
too much time in ftudies, is (loth ; to ufe 
them too much for ornament, is affecta- 
tion ; to make judgment wholly by their 
rules, is the humour of a fcholar. 
(EJky, 1625, 1.) 

r 

SUPERSTITION. 

It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all, than fuch an opinion as is 
unworthy of Him. For the one is un- 
belief, the other is contumely : and cer- 
tainly fuperftition is the reproach of the 
Deity. (EJfays, 1625, xvii.) 
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j SUSPICION. 

Sufpicions amongft thoughts are like 

j bats amongft birds, they ever fly by 

{ . twilight. Certainly they are to be re- 

prefled, or, at the leaft, well guarded : 

; for they cloud the mind ; they lofe 

friends ; and they check with bufinefs, 

whereby bufinefs cannot go on currently 

and conftantly. They difpofe Kings to 

tyranny, hufbands to jealoufy, wife men 

to irrefolution and melancholy They 

are defe&s, not in the heart, but in the 

brain ; for they take place in the flouted 

natures : as in the example of Henry 

the Seventh of England. (EJfays y 1625, 

xii i.) 

r 

THE TURKS ('UNSPEAKABLE'). 

In the mid ft of your invective 
(Marti us) do the Turks this right, as 
to remember that they are no idolaters : 
for if, as you fay, there be a difference 
between worfhipping a bafe idol and 
the fun, there is a much greater dif- 
ference between worfhipping a creature 
and the Creator. For the Turks do 
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acknowledge God the Father, Creator 
of heaven and earth, being the fir ft 
perfon in the Trinity, though they deny 
the reft. 

At which fpeech, when Marti us made 
some paufe, Zebedaus replied, with a 
countenance of great reprebenfion and 
feverity: 

Zebedxus. We muft take heed (Pollio) 
that we fall not unawares into the 
herefy of Manuel Comnenus, Emperor 
of Greece, who affirmed that Mahomet's 
God was the true God : which opinion 
was not only rejected and condemned 
by the Synod, but imputed to the 
Emperor as extreme madnefs ; being 
reprefented to him alfo by the Bifhop 
of ThefTalonica, in thofe bitter and 
ftrange words as are not to be named. 

Martius. I confefs that it is my 
opinion that a war upon the Turks is 
more worthy than upon any others — 
Gentiles, infidels, or favages — that either 
have been or now are, both in point of 
religion and in point of honour ; though 
facility and hope of fuccefs might 
(perhaps) invite fome other choice. 
{Touching an Holy War, 1629.) 



OF TRUTH. 

What is Truth? faid jetting Pilate, 
and would not flay for an anfwer. 
Certainly there be that delight in giddi- 
nefs, and count it a bondage to fix a 
belief; affecting free-will in thinking, 
as well as in acting. And, though the 
feels of philofophers of that kind be 
gone, yet there remain certain difcourfing 
wits which are of the fame veins, though 
there be not fo much blood in them as 
was in thofe of the ancients. But it is 
not only the difficulty and labour which 
men take in finding out of Truth ; nor 
again that when it is found it impofeth 
upon men's thoughts, that doth bring 
lies in favour ; but a natural, though 
corrupt, love of the lie itfelf. One of 
the later fchool of the Grecians ex- 
amineth the matter, and is at a ftand to 
think what fhould be in it, that men 
fhould love lies, where neither they 
make for pleafure, as with poets ; nor 
for advantage, as with the merchant ; 
but for the lie's fake. But I cannot 
tell : this fame truth is a naked and open 
daylight, that doth not fhow the mafks, 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the 
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world half fo (lately and daintily as 
candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come 
to the price of a pearl, that fhoweth 
beft by day ; but it will not rife to the 
price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
fhoweth beft in varied lights. A mix- 
ture of a lie doth ever add pleafure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken 
out of men's minds vain opinions, flatter- 
ing hopes, falfe valuations, imaginations 
as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men 
poor ihrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indifpofition, and unpleafing to 
themfelves ? One of the Fathers, in 
great feverity, called poefy vinum 
dttmonum [ = devil's wine], becaufe it 
filleth the imagination ; and yet it is 
but with the ihadow of a lie. But it is 
not the lie that pafleth through the 
mind, but the lie that finketh in and 
fettleth in it, that doth the hurt, fuch 
as we fpake of before. But howfoever 
thefe things are thus in men's depraved 
judgments and affections, yet Truth, 
which only doth judge itfelf, teacheth 
that the inquiry of truth, which is the 
love-making or wooing of it, the know- 
ledge of truth, which is the prefence of 
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world half fo ftately and daintily as 
candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come 
to the price of a pearl, that fhoweth 
beft by day ; but it will not rife to the 
price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
fhoweth beft in varied lights. A mix- 
ture of a lie doth ever add pleafure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken 
out of men's minds vain opinions, flatter- 
ing hopes, falfe valuations, imaginations 
as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men 
poor ihrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indifpofition, and unpleafing to 
themfelves ? One of the Fathers, in 
great feverity, called poefy vinum 
dtcmonum [ = devil's wine], becaufe it 
filleth the imagination ; and yet it is 
but with the fhadow of a lie. But it is 
not the lie that pafleth through the 
mind, but the lie that finketh in and 
fettleth in it, that doth the hurt, fuch 
as we fpake of before. But howfoever 
thefe things are thus in men's depraved 
judgments and affections, yet Truth, 
which only doth judge itfelf, teacheth 
that the inquiry of truth, which is the 
love-making or wooing of it, the know- 
ledge of truth, which is the prefence of 
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it, and the belief of truth, which is the 
enjoying of it, is the fovereign good of 
human nature. The firft creature of 
God, in the works of the days, was the 
light of the fense ; the laft was the light 
of reafon ; and His fabbath-work ever 
fince is the illumination of His Spirit. 
Firft He breathed light upon the face of 
the matter, or chaos ; then He breathed 
light into the face of man ; and ftill He 
breatheth and infpireth light into the 
face of His chofen. The poet that 
beautified the fe6t that was otherwife 
inferior to the reft [ = Lucretius, b. ii.], 
faith yet excellently well : ' It is a 
pkafure to ft and upon the Jbore, and to fee 
Jhips tojfedupon the fea ; apleafure to ft and 
in the window of a caftle, and to fee the battle 
and the adventures thereof below ; but no 
pleafure is comparable to the ftanding upon 
the vantage ground of Truth 9 (a hill not 
to be commanded, and where the air is 
always clear and ferene), 'and to fee the 
errors, and wanderings, and mifts, and 
tempefts, in the vale below;* fo always 
that this profpedfc be with pity, and not 
with fwelling or pride. Certainly, it is 
heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, reft in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of Truth, 



To pafs from theological and philo- 
fophical truth to the truth of civil 
bufinefs : It will be acknowledged, even 
by thofe that pra&ife it not, that clear 
and round dealing is the honour of 
man's nature, and that mixture of falfe- 
hood is like alloy in coin of gold and 
filver, which may make the metal work 
the better, but it embafeth it. For 
thefe winding and crooked courfes are 
the goings of the ferpent ; which goeth 
bafely upon the belly, and not upon the 
feet. There is no vice that doth fo 
cover a man with ihame as to be found 
falfe and perfidious. And therefore 
Montaigne faith prettily, when he in- 
quired the reafon why the word of the 
lie mould be fuch a difgrace, and fuch 
an odious charge ? Saith he, ' If it be 
well weighed^ to fay that a man lietb, is as 
much as to fay that be is brave towards 
God and a coward towards man ; for a 
lie faces God, and Jbrinks from man! 
Surely the wickednefs of falfehood and 
breach of faith cannot poffibly be fo 
highly exprefled, as in that it ihall be 
the laft peal to call the judgments of 
God upon the generations of men ; it 
being foretold that, when Chrift cometh, 



usuRr. 

Many have made witty invectives 
again ft Ufury. They fay that it is a pity 
the devil fhould have God's part, which 
is the tithe. That the Ufurer is the 
greateft Sabbath-breaker, becaufe his 
plough goeth every Sunday. That the 
Ufurer is the drone that Virgil fpeaketh 
of: 

Ignavum facos pecus a prsesepibas arcent 

That the Ufurer breaketh the firft law 
that was made for mankind after the 
fall, which was, ' in the fweat of thy 
face ihalt thou eat bread ' — not of the 
fweat of another's face. That Ufurers 
fhould have orange-tawny bonnets, be- 
caufe they do Judaize. That it is 
againft nature for money to beget 
money ; and the like. I fay this only, 
that ufury is a concejfum propter duritiem 
cordis [ = a thing allowed by reafon of 
the hardnefs of men's hearts] ; for fince 
there muft be borrowing and lending, 
and men are fo hard of heart as they 
will not lend freely, ufury muft be per- 
mitted. (EJJays, 1625, xlL) 
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VAIN-GLORY. 

It was prettily devifed of iEfop, the 
fly fat upon the axle-tree of the chariot- 
wheel and faid, ' What a dull do I raife !' 
So are there fome vain perfons, that 
whatfoever goeth alone, or moveth 
upon greater means, if they have never 
fo little hand in it, they think it is they 
that carry it (EJfays, 1625, liv.) 

r 

PERKIN WARBECK. 

Perkin, for his part, was not wanting 
to himfelf either in gracious and 
princely behaviour, or in ready and 
appofite anfwers, or in contenting and 
careffing thofe that did apply themfelves 
unto him ; or in petty fcorns and dif- 
dains to thofe that feemed to doubt of 
him ; but in all things did notably 
acquit himfelf; infomuch as it was 
generally believed (as well amongft 
great perfons as amongft the vulgar), 
that he was indeed Duke Richard [of 
York]. Nay, himfelf, with long and 
continued counterfeiting, and with often 
telling a lie, was turned (by habit) 
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almoft into the thing he feemed to be, 
and from a liar to a believer. (Life of 
Henry VII.) [Bacon draws above from 
Speed. Shakeipeare in his * Tempeft ' 
has the fame thought : 

* Like one, 
Who having unto Truth, by telling of it 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie — he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke.' 

It is marvellous how Bacon and Shake- 
fpeare alike tranfmute the leaft fug- 
gefldon of arid chroniclers into imperifh- 
able fluff.] 

r 

Later — after Flight from Exeter to 
Taunton [1497]. 

Perkin was brought unto the King's 
Court, but not to the King's prefence; 
though the King, to fatisfy his curiofity, 
faw him fometimes out of a window or 
in pafTage. He was in (how at liberty, 
but guarded with all care and watchful- 
nefs that was poffible, and willed to 
follow the King to London. But from 
his firft appearance upon the ftage in his 
new person of fycophant, or juggler, 
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inftead of his former perfon of a prince, 
all men may think how he was ex- 
pofed to the derHion not only of the 
courtiers, but alfo of the common 
people, who flocked about him as he 
went along, that one might know afar 
off where the owl was, by the flight of 
birds ; fome mocking, fome wondering, 
fome curfmg, fome prying and picking 
matter out of his countenance and 
gefturc to talk of. So that the falfe 
honour and refpects which he had fo 
long enjoyed was plentifully repaid in 
fcorn and contempt. For he was con- 
veyed leifurely on horfeback, but not in 
any ignominious fafhion, through Cheap- 
fide and Cornhill, to the Tower, and 
from thence back again into Weftminfter, 
with the churme [ = confufed murmur- 
ing noife] of a thoufand taunts and re- 
proaches. (Ibid.) 

r 

Still Later— Difgraced [1498]. 

It was not long but Perkin, who 
was made of quickfilver (which is hard 
to hold or imprifon), began to ftir. For, 
deceiving his keepers [in the Tower], he 

r 2 
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took him to his heels, and made fpeed 
to the fea-coaft. But prefently all 
corners were laid for him, and fuch 
diligent purfuit and fearch made, as he 
was fain to turn back and get him to 
the houfe of Bethlehem, called the 
Priory of Shyne (which had the privi- 
lege of fan&uary), and put himfelf into 
the hands of the prior of that monaftery. 
The prior was thought an holy man, 
and much reverenced in thofe days. 
He came to the King and befought the 
King for Perkin's life only, leaving him 
otherwife to the King's difcrction. 
Many about the King were again more 
hot than ever to have the King to take 
him forth and hang him. But the 
King that had a high ftomach, and 
could not hate any that he defpifed, 
bid : ( Take him forth and fet the 
knave in the (locks.' And fo, pro- 
mifing the Prior his life, he caufed him 
to be brought forth. And within two 
or three days after, upon a fcaffold fet 
up in the palace-court at Weftminfter, 
he was fettered and fet in the docks for 
the whole day. And the next day 
after, the like was done by him at the 
Crofs in Cheapfide, and in both places 
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he read his confeflion, of which we 
made mention before ; and was from 
Cheapfide conveyed and laid up in the 
Tower. {Ibid.) 

r 

Final Scene — 13 Nov., 1499. 

It was ordained that this winding-ivy 
of a Plantagenet fhould kill the true 
tree itfelf. For, Perkin, after he had 
been a while in the Tower, began to 
infinuate himfelf into the favour of his 
keepers. . . . 

Hereupon Perkin (that had offended 
again ft grace now the third time) was 
at the laft proceeded with, and by com- 
miflioners of Oyer and Determiner, 
arraigned at Weftminfter, upon divers 
treafons committed and perpetrated after 
his coming on land within this kingdom 
(for fo the judges advifed, for that he 
was a foreigner) and condemned ; and 
a few days after executed at Tyburn ; 
where he did again openly read his con- 
feflion, and take it upon his death to be 
true. This was the end of this little 
cockatrice of a king, that was able to 
deftroy thofe that did not efpy him fir ft 



It was one of the largeft plays of this 
kind that hath been in memory, and 
might, perhaps, have had another end, 
if he had not met with a king both 
wife, ftout, and fortunate. (Ibid!) 

r 

WRITING IN APHORISMS. 

The writing in aphorifms hath many 
excellent virtues, whereto the writing in 
method doth not approach. For, firft, 
it trieth the writer whether he be fuper- 
ficial or folid: for aphorifms, except 
they ihould be ridiculous, cannot be 
made but of the pith and heart of 
fciences ; for difcourfe by illuftration and 
order is cut off; fo there remaineth 
nothing to fill the aphorifms, but fome 
good quantity of obfervation : and there- 
fore no man can fuffice, nor in reafon 
will attempt to write aphorifms, but he 
that is found and grounded. Secondly, 
methods are more fit to win confent or 
belief, but lefs fit to point to aftion ; 
for they carry a kind of demonftration 
in orb or circle, one part illuminating 
another, and therefore fatisfa&ory. But 
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particulars being difperfed do beft agree 
with difperfed directions. And, laftly, 
aphorifms, reprefenting knowledge 
broken, do invite men to inquire further : 
whereas methods, carrying the ihow of 
a total, do fecure men as if they were at 
fart he ft. {Advancement of Learning.) 
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NOTABLE SENTENCES. 

Out of Jome of the Writings of the Lord 

Bacon. 

1. It is a ftrange defire which men 
have to feek power and lofe liberty. 

2. Round dealing is the honour of 
man's nature ; and a mixture of falfe- 
hood is like alloy in gold and filver, 
which may make the metal work the 
better, but it embafeth it. 

3. Death openeth the gate to good 
fame, and extinguifheth envy. 

4. Schifm in the fpi ritual body of the 
church is a greater fcandal than a cor- 
ruption of manners : as, in the natural 
body, a wound or folution of continuity 
is worfe than a corrupt humour. 



5* He that ftudieth revenge keepeth 
his own wounds green. 

6. It was a high fpeech of Seneca, 
after the manner of the Stoics, that the 
good things which belong to profperity, 
are to be wiihed ; but the good things 
which belong to adverfity, are to be 
admired. 

7. He that cannot fee well, let him 
go foftly. 

8. Keep your authority wholly from 
your children, not fo your purfe. 

9. Men of noble birth are noted to 
be envious towards new men when they 
rife ; for the diftance is altered ; and it 
is like a deceit of the eye, that when 
others come on, they think themfelves 
go back. 

10. That envy is mod malignant 
which is like Cain's, who envied his 
brother, becaufe his facrifice was better 
accepted, when there was nobody but 
God to look on. 

11. The lovers of great place are 
impatient of privatenefs, even in age, 
which requires the fhadow : like old 
townfmen, that will be fHH fitting at 
their (beet door, though there they offer 
age to fcorn. 
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1 2. In evil, the belt condition is, not 
to will : the next, not to care. 

1 3. In great place, afk counfel of both 
times : of the ancient time, what is beft ; 
and of the latter time, what is fitted. 

14. As in nature things move more 
violently to their place, and calmly in 
their place : fo virtue in ambition is 
violent ; in authority, fettled and calm. 

15. Boldnefs in civil bufinefs is like 
pronunciation in the oration of Demof- 
thenes ; the firft, fecond, and third 
thing. 

16. Boldnefs is blind : whereof it is 
ill in counfel, but good in execution. 
For in counfel it is good to fee dangers ; 
in execution, not to fee them, except 
they be very great. 

17. The mafter of fuperftition is the 
people. And in all fuperftition, wife 
men follow fools. 

18. In removing fuperftkions, care 
mould be had that, as it fareth in ill 
purgings, the good be not taken away 
with the bad : which commonly is done 
when the people is the phyfician. 

19. He that goeth into a country be- 
fore he hath fome entrance into the lan- 
guage, goeth to fchool, and not to travel. 
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20. It is a miferable ftate of mind, 
and yet it is commonly the cafe of 
kings, to have few things to defire and 
many things to fear. 

21. Depreffion of the nobility may 
make a king more abfolute, but lefs fafe. 

22. All precepts concerning kings 
are, in effeft, comprehended in thefe 
remembrances : remember thou art a 
man ; remember thou art God's vice- 
gerent : the one bridleth their power, 
and the other their will. 

23. Private opinion is more free, but 
opinion before others is more reverent. 

24. Generally it is good to commit 
the beginning of all great actions to 
Argus with a hundred eyes ; and the 
ends of them to Briareus with a hundred 
hands ; firft to watch, and then to fpeed. 

25. Extreme felf-lovers will fet a 
man's houfe on fire, though it were but 
to roaft their eggs. 

26. It were good that men, in their 
innovations, would follow the example 
of Time itfelf, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly, and by degrees 
fcarce to be perceived. 

27. The Spaniards and Spartans have 
been noted to be of fmall defpatch. 
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Let my death come from Spain, for 
then it will be Aire to be long coming. 

28. Thofe who want friends to whom 
to open their griefs, are cannibals of 
their own hearts. 

29. Number itfelf importeth not much 
in armies, where the people are of weak 
courage ; for, as Virgil fays, it never 
troubles a wolf how many the fheep be. 

30. A civil war is like the heat of a 
fever ; but a foreign war is like the 
heat of exercife, and ferveth to keep 
the body in health. 

31. Bafe natures, if they find them- 
felves once fufpedled, will never be true. 

32. Men ought to find the difference 
between faltnefs and bitternefs. Cer- 
tainly he that hath a fatirical vein, as 
he maketh others afraid of his wit, fo 
he had need be afraid of others' 
memory. 

33. To take a foldier without am- 
bition, is to pull off his fpurs. 

34. Some ambitious men feem as 
fcreens to princes in matters of danger 
and envy. For no man will take fuch 
parts, except he be like the feel'd dove, 
that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fee about him. 
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35. A man's nature runs either to 
herbs or weeds ; therefore let him 
feafonably water the one, and deftroy 
the other. 

36. If a man look fharply and atten- 
tively, he fhall fee fortune ; for though 
{he be blind, fhe is not invifible. 

37. The beft part of beauty is that 
which a picture cannot exprefs. 

38. If you will work on any man, 
you muft either know his nature and 
fafhions, and fo lead him ; or his ends, 
and fo perfuade him ; or his weaknefles 
and di fad vantages, and fo awe him ; or 
thofe that have intereft in him, and fo 
govern him. I 

39. Fame is like a river that beareth 
up things light and (hallow, and drowns 
things weighty and folid. 

40. Seneca faith well, that anger is 
like rain, which breaks itfelf upon that 
it falls. 

41. Excufations, ceflions, modefty 
itfelf well governed, are but arte of 
often tation. 

42. High treafon is not written in 
ice ; that when the body relenteth 
[ = melteth] the impreffion mould go 
away. 
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43. The beft governments are always 
fubject to be like the faireft cryftals, 
wherein every icicle or grain is feen, 
which in a fouler ftone is never per- 
ceived 

44. Hollow church papifts are like 
the roots of nettles, which themfelves 
fling not ; but yet they bear all the 
flinging leaves. (Remains.) 

i SPAIN'S DEGRADATION OF 
i THE POPE. 

The Church of Rome, that pretended 
apoftolic fee, is become but a donative 
cell of the King of Spain. The Vicar 
of Chrift is become the King of Spain's 
chaplain. He parteth the coming in 
of the new Pope, for the treafure of the 
old. He was wont to exclude but fome 
two or three cardinals, and to leave the 
election of the reft; but now he doth 
include, and prefent directly fome fmall 
number, all incapable and incompatible 
with the conclave, put in only for 
colour, except one or two. The States 
of Italy, they be like little quillets of 
freehold, being intermixed in the midft 
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of a great honour or lordfhip. (A 
Difnurje in Prdje tfEBztheth.) 

r 

SUPERNATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

If any man (hall think by view and 
incrairy into thefe fenfible and material 
things to attain that light, whereby he 
may reveal unto himfelf the nature or 
will of God, then indeed is he fpoiled 
by vain philosophy : for the contempla- 
tion of God's creatures and works pro- 
duceth (having regard to the works and 
creatures themfelves) knowledge ; bat 
having regard to God, no perfect know- 
ledge, but wonder, which is broken 
knowledge. And therefore it was moft 
aptly faid by one of Plato's fchool, 
'That the fenfe of man carrieth a 
refemblance with the fun, which, as we 
fee, openeth and revealeth all the ter- 
reftrial globe ; but then, again, it ob- 
fcureth and concealeth the ftars and 
celeftial globe : fo doth the fenfe difcover 
natural things, but it darkeneth and 
fhutteth up divine.' And hence it is 
true, that it hath proceeded that divers 
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great learned men have been heretical, 
whilft they have fought to fly up to the 
fecrets of the Deity by the waxen wings 
of the fenfes : and as for the conceit, 
that too much knowledge fhould incline 
a man to atheifm, and that the ignorance 
of fecond caufes fhould make a more 
devout dependence upon God, who is 
the Firft Caufe, : Firft, it is good to aflc 
the queftion which Job afked of his 
friends : ' Will you lie for God, as one 
man will do for another, to gratify 
Him r* For certain it is that God 
worketh nothing in Nature but by fecond 
caufes ; and if they would have it other- 
wife believed, it is mere impofture, as 
it were in favour towards God ; and 
nothing elfe but to offer to the Author 
of Truth the unclean facrifice of a lie. 
But farther, it is an allured truth, and a 
conclufion of experience, that a little 
or fuperficial knowledge of philofophy 
may incline the mind of man to atheifm, 
but a farther proceeding therein doth 
bring the mind back again to religion ; 
for in the entrance of philofophy, when 
the fecond caufes, which are next unto 
the fenfes, do offer themfelves to the 
mind of man, if it dwell and flay there, 
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it may induce fomc oblivion of the 
higheft ctufe : bat when a man paneth 
on farther, and feeth the dependence of 
caufes and the works of Providence ; 
then, according to the allegory of the 
poets, he will eafily believe that the 
higheft link of Nature's chain muft needs 
be tied to the foot of Jupiter's chair. 
To conclude therefore : let no man, 
upon a weak conceit of fobriety, or an 
ill-applied moderation, think or main- 
tain, that a man can fearch too far, or 
be too well ftudied in the book of God's 
Word, or in the book of God's works ; 
divinity or philofophy ; but rather let 
men endeavour an endlefs progrefs, or 
proficience in both ; only let men be- 
ware that they apply both to charity, 
and not to fwelling [ = boafting] ; to 
ufe, and not to oftentation ; and, again, 
that they do not unwifely mingle, or 
confound thefe learnings together. 
(Advancement of Learning.) 
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TRIALS, DISSENSIONS, AND 
CONTROVERSIES OF 7HE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

1. To be ExpeBed. 

It is but ignorance, if any man find it 
ftrange, that the date of religion, efpe- 
cially in the days of peace, fhould be 
-exercifed and troubled with controver- 
fies : for as it is the condition of the 
Church militant to be ever under trials, 
fo it cometh to pafs, that when the fiery 
trial of perfecution ceafeth, there fuc- 
ceedeth another trial, which, as it were 
by contrary blafts of do&rine, doth fift 
and winnow men's faith, and proveth 
whether they know God aright ; even 
as that other of afflictions difcovereth 
whether they love Him better than the 
world. Accordingly was it foretold by 
Chrift, faying, ' that in the latter times 
it mould be faid, Lo here, lo there is 
Chrift :' which is to be underftood, not 
as if the very perfon of Chrift fhould be 
aflumed and counterfeited, but His 
authority and pre-eminence, which is to 
be the truth itfelf, fhould be challenged 
and pretended. Thus have we read 
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and feen to be fulfilled that which 
followcth, Ecce in deferto, ecce in pene- 
tralibus * [ « St. Matthew xxiv. 26] : 
while fome have fought the truth in the 
conventicles and conciliates [■= coun- 
cils ?] of heretics and fe&aries ; others in 
the external face and reprefentation of 
the Church ; and both forts have been 
feduced. % Were it then that the con- 
troverfies of the Church of England 
were fuch, as they did divide the unity 
of the Spirit, and not only fuch as do 
unfwathe her of her bands, the bands of 
peace, yet could it be no occafion for 
any pretended Catholic to judge us, or 
for any irreligious perfon to defpife us ; 
or if it be, it fhall but happen to us all 
as it hath ufed to do; to them to be 
hardened, and to us to endure the good 
pleafure of God. But now that our 
contentions are fuch as we need not fo 
much that general canon and fentence 
of Chrift pronounced againft heretics : 
' You do err, not knowing the Scripture, 
and the power of God ;' as we need the 
admonition of St. James, ' Let every 
man be fwift to hear, flow to fpeak, flow 
to wrath ;' and that the wound is no 
way dangerous, except we poifon it with 
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our remedies : ts the former fort of men 
have lefs reafon to make themfelves 
mufic in our difcord, fo I have good 
hope that nothing fhall difpleafe our- 
felves, which fhall be fincerely and 
modeftly propounded for the appealing 
of thefe diflenfions. For if any fhall be 
offended at this voice, * Ye are brethren, 
why ftrive ye?' he fhall give a great 
prefumption againft himfelf, that he is 
the party that doth his brethren wrong. 
(Advert if ement touching Controverjies.) 
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2. Beft Remedy fir Controverfy. 

Thisdifeafe requireth rather reft than 
any other cure. (Ibid.) 

f 

3. Trivialities. 

Thus much we all know and confefs, 
that thefe controverfies be not of the 
higheft nature, for they are not touching 
the high myfteries of faith, fuch as 
detained the churches for many years 
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after their firft peace, what time the 
heretics moved ' curious queiHons,' and 
made ftrange anatomies of the natures 
and perfon of Chrift ; and the Catholic 
fathers were compelled to follow them 
with all fubtlety of decifions and deter- 
minations to exclude them from their 
evafions, and to take them in their 
labyrinths ; fo as it is rightly faid, 'in 
thofe days it was an ingenious and fubtle 
thing to be a Chriftian.' Neither are 
they concerning the great parts of the 
worfhip of God, of which it is true that 
' there will be kept no unity in believing, 
except it be entertained in worfhipping ;' 
fuch as were the controverfies of the 
Eaft and Weil Churches touching 
images, and fuch as are many of thofe 
between the Church of Rome and us : 
as about the adoration of the facrament, 
and the like ; but we contend about 
ceremonies and things indifferent, about 
the external policy and government of 
the Church ; in which kind, if we 
would but remember that the ancient 
and true bonds of unity are ' one faith, 
one baptifm/ and not one ceremony, 
one policy; if we would obferve the 
league amongft Chriftians that is penned 
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by our Saviour, ' he that is not tgainft 
us is with us'; if we would but com- 
prehend that faying, 'the diverfities of 
ceremonies do fet forth the unity of 
doctrine'; and that 'religion hath parts 
which belong to eternity, and parts 
which pertain to time '; and if we did 
but know the virtue of filence and flow- 
nefs to fpeak, commended by St. James, 
our controverfies of themfelves would 
clofe up and grow together : but moll 
efpecially, if we would leave the over- 
weening and turbulent humours of thefe 
times, and revive the bleffed proceeding 
of the apoftles and fathers of the primi- 
tive Church, which was, in the like and 
greater cafes, not to enter into aflertions 
and portions, but to deliver counfels 
and advices, we fhould need no other 
remedy at all : ' Brother, if that which 
you fet down as an aflertion, you would 
deliver by way of advice, there were 
reverence due to your counfel, whereas 
faith is not due to your affirmation.' 
St. Paul was content to fpeak thus, ' I, 
and not the Lord'; 'according to my 
counfel.' But now men do too lightly 
fay, 'Not I, but the Lord': yea, and 
bind it with a heavy denunciation of His 



judgments, to terrify the fimple, which 
have not fufficiently underftood out of 
Solomon, that ' the caufelefs curfe (hall 
not come.' (Ibid.) 
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4. Evil Example fet by the Dignitaries of 

the Church. 

Now concerning the occafion of the 
controverfies, it cannot be denied but 
the imperfections in the converfation 
[ sa daily lives] and government of thofe 
which have chief place in the Church, 
have ever been principal caufes and 
motives of fchifms and divifions. For 
whilft the bifhops and governors of the 
Church continue full of knowledge and 
good works ; whilft they feed the flock 
indeed ; whilft they deal with the 
fecular dates in all liberty and refolu- 
tion, according to the majefty of their 
calling, and the precious care of fouls 
impofed upon them, fo long the Church 
is fituated as it were upon a hill ; no | — 
man maketh queftion of it, or feeketh to 
depart from it : but when thefe virtues 
in the fathers and leaders of the Church 
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have loft their light, and that they wax 
worldly, lovers of themfelves, and 
pleafers of men, then men begin to 
grope for the Church as in the dark ; 
they are in doubt whether they be the 
fucceflbrs of the apoftles, or of the 
Pharifees ; yea, howfoever they lit in 
Mofes* chair, yet they can never fpeak 
e as having authority,' becaufe they have 
loft their reputation in the confciences 
of men, by declining their fteps from 
the way which they trace out to others ; 
fo as men had need continually have 
founding in their ears this fame, Nolite 
exire, 'Go not out ' [St. Matt. xxiv. 26]; 
fo ready are they to depart from the 
Church upon every voice. And there- 
Yore it is truly noted by one that writeth 
as a natural man, that the humility of 
the friars did, for a great time, main- 
tain and bear out the irreligion of 
bifhops and prelates. {Ibid.) 
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UNWORTHINESS OF HIS- 
TORIES OF ENGLAND. 

I cannot fail to reprefent to your 
Majefty [= James I.] the unworthinefs 
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TH M Bjfd e, if tkb mand of 
Britain, sits bow joined in 
for ages to coaae, (b were joined in one 
kiAmj for tkc tnes paflcd, after the 
manner of tkc Jacred kilary, wkich 
di aw eth down tkc lory of tkc ten 
tribes, and of tkc two tribes, as twins, 
togctker. And if it fhall fecm that tkc 
greatnds of this work may make it lefsl 
exactly performed, there is an excellent 
period of a fmaller compafs of time, as 
to the hiftory of England; that is to 
(ay, from the uniting of the Rofes to the 
uniting of the kingdoms ; a portion of 
time, wherein to my underfbnding there 
hath been the moft varieties, that in like 
number of fucceffions, of any hereditary 
monarchy, hath been known : for it 
begin neth with the mixed adoption of a 
crown by arms and title ; an entry by 
battle, an eftablHhment by marriage ; 
and therefore times anfwerable, like 
waters after a tempeft, full of working 
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and fwelling, though without extremity 
of ftorm ; but well pafled through the 
wifdom of the pilot, being one of the 
moft fulficient kings of all the number. 
Then followeth the reign of a king 
whofe actions, howfoever conducted, 
had much intermixture with the affairs 
of Europe, balancing and inclining them 
variably ; in whofe time alfo began that 
great alteration in the ftate ecclefiaftical, 
an action which feldom cometh upon 
the ftage. Then the reign of a minor ; 
then an offer of a ufurpation ; then the 
reign of a queen matched with a 
foreigner ; then of a queen that lived 
folitary and unmarried, and yet her 
government fo mafculine, as it had 
greater impreffion and operation upon 
the States abroad than it any ways re- 
ceived from thence. And now laft this 
moft happy and glorious event, that this 
ifland of Britain, divided from all the 
world, fhould be united in itfelf, and 
that oracle of reft given to iEneas, 
antiquum exquirite matrem, fhould now 
be performed and fulfilled upon the 
nations of England and Scotland, being 
now reunited in the ancient mother 
name of Britain, as a full period [ = end- 
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ing] of all inftability and peregrination : 
(o that as it cometh to pafs in a mafs of 
bodies, that they have certain trepida- 
tions and waverings before they fix and 
fettle ; fo it feemeth that by the Provi- 
dence of God this monarchy, before it 
was to fettle in your Majefty and your 
generations, in which I hope it is now 
eftabliihed for ever, it had thefe prelufive 
changes and varieties. {Advancement of 
Learning.) 
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THE END. 
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